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|MPERIAL THEATRE. “Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Shakespeare's Historical Play, i 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
f , MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
a Box Office, 10 to ro. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


| ONDON HIPPODROME, - 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


THE GOES EU M. 


Trafalgar Square end of St. Martin's Lane. : 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s.; other seats, 4s., 35., 28., 18., and 6d. 
All seats in all parts numbered and reserved. 
COLISEUM BOOKING OFFICES open DAILY from 10 a.m. to ro p.m. 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats. 
Telegrams: ‘t Coliseum, London." Telephone No. 7541 Gerrard. 


April i 


ape tke LYCEUM, STRAND. 
Twice nightly, at 6.30 and 9g, 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 2.30. 
HIGH-CLASS VARIETIES. 
Enormous Success of New Programme. 
Popular Prices, 6d. to 3s. Children Half price. 
Managing Director, THomAas BARRASFORD. 


16th Edition. Cloth, rs. 6d. Paper Cover, 1s. Of all Booksellers. 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 


London, February Eighth, 1905. (“ Foops ror THE Far.") 
> > Ty ml sap rier PIL, a 0 By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
EDITORIAL. AND GENERAL OFFICES: ERR Oe ee e Us 
Great New Street, London, E.C. Part I.—Contents: Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, 


such as Weak Heart, Droysy, Apoplexy 
Cure of any age. Quack Medicmes 
of Over-eating and Sedentary Hab 


, Gout, &c. Diet the only Safe and Permanent 
sids, Purgatives dangerous and useless. Evils 
Food in its Relation to Work, Exercise; &c., &c. 


Telegraphic Address ; ‘* Sphere, London." 


“ ” Ss. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE TATLER Parts II., I1I., 1V., V.—Dietetics of Obesity, Stimulants in Corpulency and Gout, 
AT HOME. Exercise, &c. 
Twelve months - 2 3 - - £1 8s, 2d. - OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
Six months iF 3 2 2 = 14s. 1d. The Morning Advertiser says: “This little book should be carefully read, not only by 
Three months - - : = 7s. 1d. those who are stout, but also by those in whom incipient corpulency has manifested 
ABROAD. itself: eae 5 ‘ : 
Twelve months. - = = © - £1 19s. od. St. Stephen's Review says :—‘‘ The only practical treatise we have seen on this 
Shimoni 2 Fi b 5 z 19s. 6d. subject, written by a man who has had many years’ experience." 
Three months = 2 2 pS 2 gs. gd. Liverpool Post says:—‘‘ A very sensible book; shows how a healthy condition is to 


be maintained or regained.” 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster BBs E The Best IES E 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Weekly 


Proprietors of ‘' THe Taryer," Great New Street, London, E.C. S P EH E R E ; Newtod Boe Ss P ey Ei R ip 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY: “THE TATLER” Se SS ee \ 


ublishers ¢ requested ‘ach the price to all books sent i picks . 2 
MAA nite ate inion aati ene aii THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, FEBRUARY rth, 


WILL CONTAIN 


Sicity, THE New WinTER REsort: an Encyclopedia of Sicily. By Douglas Sladen. 
5s. net. . (Methwen.) 

Seuus DirEcTORY OF REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES, 1905. 21S. (/66, 
Fleet Street.) lactis x ore Panne ia aaa 

Tue Fare or Fetix. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 6s. (Long.) SE} ERA iL i A CSIMILE SK E If iC HES 

Littte Wuite Hester. By L.T. Meade. 6s. (Long.) - 

Tue VACILLATIONS OF HAzEL. By Mabel Barnes Grundy. 6s. (Arrowsmtth.) 


ArRowsMITH’s Dictionary oF BristoL. Intwo parts. 2d. each. (Arrowsmith.) STAT E O = Cr, P Sip = R S B U R G, 
THE TATLER XMAS SUPPLEMENT DRAWN BY-AN ARTIST 


OF THE 


sl eat) SPECIALLY SENT TO THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL: 

66 99 

A COMMAND PERFORMANCE — 
By WILL OWEN, THE. SPHERE. THE SPHERE: THE SPHERE, 
PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 

May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gold, with Gold Mount, HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
size over all, 28 in. by 22in., for 7/G@, Carriage forward. Intending _ as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent OUNCES. Care should, therelore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 


in a Case, for which an additional 16 should be enclosed. all copies before forwarding. 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
, Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and ehildhood fleet !’'—Loncre.iow. 


THE NEW ES’) tATinak COMPETI] 1l@n. 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO, 1S THE -PRETTHEST.. GIREAIN: THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From childhood to girlhood there is but 
a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and 21. 
These figures may te taken roughly, and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than. 
15 or over 2: be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A,, 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—_A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 
SECOND,—A_ High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, value £20. 
THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders and a right of publication vested in THe TatLter. No photo- 
graph will be returned. 


pas- In ordcy to enter this Comfetition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week commencing December 7 and onwards. 
The coupon will be found on the last page. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

Maxim Gorky: Novelist and Revolutionist.—Maxim Gorky, the 
Russian novelist, whose real name is Peshkoff, is the man of the 
hour. His active sympathy with the attempt at revolution in Russia 
has landed him in gaol, and the rumour started by a German news- 
paper that he was to be hanged has led to protests and appeals to 
the Czar from the literary men of France, Germany, and England, 
In this country Zhe Morning Leader was the means of collecting 
signatures on behalf of the protest, which included the names of 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Abbey, Sir Conan 
Doyle, Sir Henry 
Irving, and indeed 
most of the repre- 
sentative men in 
the literature and 
art of our country. 
Gorky was born 
at Nijni Novgorod 
1868. He has 
in succes- 
sion a shoemaker’s 
apprentice, a scul- 
lion on a river 
steamer, a selle1 
of apples in the 
street, and every 
>onceivable 
nenial occupa- 
ion, including that 
farailway porter, 
intil he took 
writing. His 
ooks have been 
vublished in Eng- 
and by the firms 
f Jarrold, Fisher Unwin, and others, while his Life, published by 
‘he Isbisters, has been written by Dr. Dillon, at present the St. Peters- 
urg correspondent of Zhe Daily Telegraph. There seems to be no 

sason to suppose but that Gorky will speedily be released. 


in 
been 


WU. & D. Downey 
TWO PRINCESSES 


) 
Princess Victoria was operated upon for appendicitis last 


week. She is making a good recovery. The Princess has 
not enjoyed the best of health lately 


The Rexette Tri-car.—The Rexette illustrated here is without 
oubt one of the best of the many tri-cars at present upon the 
narket. Fitted with a 5-h.p. water- 
ooled engine it is exceptionally 
speedy and has proved itself an 
xcellent hill-climber, a most desir- 
ble virtue which, however, as various 
‘rials have shown, is not always 
to be found on vehicles of its class 
‘ven though fitted with motors of 
high horse-power. The Rexette 
(“king of little cars”) will be on 
view at Olympia at the stand of 
the Rex Company and should be 
carefully examined by those who 
contemplate the purchase of 
“carette” but 
have hitherto 
hesitated lest 
the cost of up- 
keep should 
prove — exces- 
sive, 
economy 
running 


a 


ex- 
penses is with it a special feature. 


Dining an Editor.—An_inte- 
resting function took place on 
Saturday night, when Mr. J. Nicol 
Dunn, the editor of Zhe Morning 
Post, received a farewell dinner 
from his journalistic friends on his 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Pp. 
B 


THE REXETTE TRI-CAR 


At the coming motor exhibition at Olympia 
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departure for Manchester to edit Zhe Daily Courier. A hundred 
guests -sat down to dinner, and it was one of the most extra- 
o;dinary representations of English journalism that I have ever 
seen. Mr, J. M. Barrie took the chair, and in a brilliant speech told 
us that the hero of the hour was taking to Manchester “one of the 
kindest hearts in Fleet Street.” Mr. Dunn sat on his right, 
Mr. George Alexander on his left, and the famous actor during the 
evening gave a recitation beautifully rendered. The journalists 
present included Mr. Frederick Greenwood, the most distinguished 
of all, Sir Douglas Straight of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. lwan 
Miller, Mr. Robert Donald of Zhe Daily Chronicle, Mr. Thomas 
Catling of Z/oya’s, 
Mr. Sidney Low, 
Mr. J. S. Wood, 
Mr. Harry Cust, 
M.P., Mr. Owen 
Seaman of 
Punch, and so 
on. The novelists 
were also in 
full force; they 
included Mr. 
Frank Mathew, 
Mr. Pett Ridge, 
Mr. Arthur Mor- 
rison, Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome, Mr. 
D. S. Meldrum, 
and, indeed, every 
name in the list re- 
presented a well- 
known author or 
artist. I suppose 
no other man in 
journalistic Lon- 
don could have 
collected together so many staunch friends of distinction. Mr. Dunn 
leaves for Manchester under the happiest auspices. 


Russell 


rincess Clementina is the daughter of the King of the 
elgians and has announced her intention of marrying Prince 
Victor Napoleon. Her father does not like the match 


King Edward’s Chef.—King Edward’s chef has a fairly easy 
life. M. Menager is, of course, a Frenchman: and an artist, and 
draws a salary of £1,800 a year besides having free lodgings near 
the royal palace. His duties consist in superintending the prepara- 
tion of luncheon and dinner, the 
royal breakfast not coming under 
his jurisdiction. He arrives at the 
palace every day at eleven a.m., 
and after receiving from Lord Far- 
quhar, the Master of the House- 
hold, the menus for the day he gives 
the necessary orders for. provisions 
and remains in the kitchen until 
luncheon has been served. He 
returns to the palace at six p.m. 
and attends to the preparation of 
the royal dinner, after which he 
presents his bill for the day’s ex- 
penses to the treasurer, receiving a 
cheque for the amount. He employs 
only women in the royal kitchen, 
and thinks himself better off than 
his colleagues on this point. 


Where U and V arestill Mixed. 
—The British Museum is in many 
ways a delightfully old-fashioned 
establishment. For instance, in the 
general catalogue the letters I and 
J and U and V are mixed up just as 
they were in the days of our grand- 
fathers. It is for this reason that 
“ Joseph” comes before ‘Ireland ” 
and ‘ Virgil” before a word like 
“ unit.” 
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Two Favourable Views of the Czar of Russia. 


Newman, Berkhamsted 


THE REV. HARRY SHACKEL AND SOME OF HIS DOGS 


“A Sporting Curate.”—The sporting parson 
of the old school is dead, b..t his modern proto- 
tvpe may be seen to-day at Winslow in Bucking- 
hamshire—a place famous as the birthplace of 
Henry Arthur Jones—where the curate of the 
parish, the Rev. Harry Shackel, is master of and 
hunts a perfect pack of foot beagles. The 
farmers and landowners in the neighbourhood 
are all sportsmen and are ever ready to welcome 
the little hounds which afford so much pleasure 
and give all an opportunity of seeing them work. 


The Thames as Rubicon.—Mr. A. R. Ben- 
nett, who has put forward an extremely interest- 
ing scheme of building the propose county hall 
on a bridge across the Thames from the bottom 
of Arundel Street, touches upon the fact that the 
river forms a very real dividing line between 
north and south. As a matter .of fact it is a 
sort of Rubicon, and it may be questioned whether 
running the tramways across it will get over jthe 
dividing fact. I noticed lately that an old man living 
about a mile from Westminster Bridge, though born 
in London, boasted he had never crossed the 
river ; and I know people on the north side who 
never on any ;ccount crozs over to the south. 


London’s National Colonies.—Some experts will 
even declare that they can tell you from external 
evidence on which side of the river a man lives. 
Probably this is going too far, but it is very curious 
that certain classes hive in certain districts—the Scots 
nearly all go.to north London, the Italians to Saffron 
Hill, the French to Soho,'and so on. 


The Most Beautiful Hospital in the World.— 
Professor Orth, Virchow’s successor in the chair of 
pathological anatomy in the Berlin University, has 
been lecturing before the medical college on a tour 
he has recently made in the United States, where 
he saw the most beautiful hospital in the world— 
Mount Sinai, the Jewish hospital in New York. At 
first sight the professor thought it was a magnificent 
hotel, with its marble front, gorgeous staircases and 
walls. .The luxury of the interior is in keeping with 
the outside appearance. The patients’ rooms are 
superbly furnished and fitted with every improve- 
ment. Professor Orth thinks that although comfort 
may play a large part in making an invalid’s life 
happy it is out of place on the scale of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, where it only results in unfitting poor 
men to bear the hardships of their home life. 


| A QUESTION OF TASTE 


[An American publisher complains 
that for every American book sold in 
England ten English books are sold in 
America. ] 


Americans may make a fuss 
Because, forsooth, they buy from us 
Ten times as many books as we 
‘Take from the country of the free. 


But thus it is in Yankee land, 

The English tongue they understand, 
While Britishers but seldom can 
Quite comprehend American, 


Moreover, though they think it strange, 
In this lop-sided interchange 

We see a fact that should cement 
The mutual cordial intent, 


‘That Yankees “ give our books a show ” 
Proves that their standard is not low; 
If we on theirs less money waste 
That proves our cu‘tivated taste. 


A Speculation.—I sometimes wonder whether the 
Zulu Emperor or the Maori monarch of the fortieth 
century will call his pet dogs after the British kings, 
just as I speculate what “ Imperial Caesar dead and 
turned to clay” would have said in his lifetime if 
some imaginative seer had told him his name would 
be bestowed equally upon the mangy cur that sneaks 
along the twentieth-century street and upon the 
nobler brute that basks in the favour of royalty. 
There is a man I know who has such respect for 
celebrities past and present that he never will name 
any of his dogs alter one. He draws upon the 
mythical gods and goddesses for their pet names 
since the 10n-existent, as he says, can have no 
grievance. King Edward has no such _ scruples. 
The rough-haired terrier who is Jack’s successor in 
his Majesty’s affections is not only named Caesar 
but his collar in graven words proclaims, ‘I am 
Cesar. 1 belong to the King.” 


The Czar—Another View.—If the Nihilist view 
of the Czaris unflattering, Mr. Stead, from personal 
knowledge, gives quite a complimentary account of 
the young autocrat. He may be lacking in inches, 
but riding or sitting he still appears as tall as the 
average man. Standing, he is about the height of 
the late General Gordon, says Mr. Stead, and that 
means he is a little taller than Nelson or Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. Nor did Mr. Stead find him 

physically a weakling. On the contrary, he con- 
sidered him wiry and vigorous—not even excep- 
tionally slight—and really a healthier man than 
his huge, big-boned father, who was not nearly so 
strong as he looked. 


Confirmed by Marconi.mWhen Mr. Marconi 
called upon the Czar a couple of years ago he 
was charmed with the amiability and impressed 
with the wide general knowledge of the Russian 
Sovereign. A curious incident of the visit, by 
the way, was the persistence with which the 
Czar compelled his visitor to precede him when 
they passed from room to room. ‘The inventor 
attributed this reversal of the royal etiquette to 
pure politeness. A less favourable critic says it 
was due to fear. The Autocrat of all the Russias 
dared not trust a foreigner who dabbled in 
electrical inventions 


ORCHIDS THAT COST A MINT OF MONEY 


This group of rare orchids was raised by Sanders and Co, of St. Albans. The one in the centre, 
“J. Gurney Fowler,” fetched £5,000, the ‘‘Rolfeze Stupendum"’ £250, the ‘‘Phabe'’ £150, and the 
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“Helen II."" £150 
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THE PALL ER 


The Next Sultam of Turkey. 


Social Reforms in Korea.—Things are beginning to move in 
Korea. As an evidence of the spread of progressive ideas a club 
has been started at Seoul for the express purpose of modernising the 
institutions of the country and bringing its manners, customs, style 
of dress, and 
Devan Sel ie 
closer  har- 
mony with 
the Western 
standard of 
civilisation. 
The first obli- 
gation im- 
posed on the 
members of 
the club is 
the sacrifice 
of the “ pig- 
tail” ; every- 
one must 
wear his hair 
short. Hats 
must be 
copies. of 
foreign 
shapes _ but 
may be made 
of home- 
manufac- 
tured mate- 
rial, as also 
Miell& Miell the costume, 
which is to 
be of bright 


A TELL-TALE BOTTLE 


This empty vodka bottle, crusted with sea shells, ‘has just 
been picked up in the North Sea at the place where the 
Russian warships opened fire on our trawlers. It has been hue but of 
asserted that the Russians were drunk; this bottle would be an more modern 
important witness, What a pity that it cannot speak cut. Euro- 
pean gar- 
ments are preferred but with the stipulation that they must not cost 
too much money. 


The Castle Curse.—The mere mention of Sherborne, where 
Mr. Louis Parker’s “ mystery ” is to be played at Whitsuntide, calls up 
an interminable vista of old-world romance as a town that has seen 
twelve centuries well may do. Sherborne had its own bishop until 
the bishopric was transferred and became that of Sarum, modernised 
to Salisbury. The first Norman bishop was Osmund, one of the 
Conqueror’s knights, who took religion at the end of his days and 
left his lands to the see with a conditional curse annexed. “ Cursed 
be he who shall take or diminish them in great or small,” ran the 
bishop’s curse, and it descended with Sherborne Castle to the detri- 
ment of temporal usurpers. 


Headless Owners.—King Stephen seized the lands and came 
to grief. The Montagues then held the castle and misfortune 
pursued them. Protector Somerset took possession and lost his head. 
Sir Walter Raleigh saw and coveted the fair domain. He had his 
warning, for when he looked too longingly over the fence his horse 
fell down and he ploughed the earth with his face. Nevertheless, he 
begged for the lands and: got them. He, too, had ill luck. King 
James next gave the property to Robert Carr, and Carr murdered 
Sir Thomas’ Overbury to steal his wife. He escaped the block but 
had a worse punishment; the stolen wife turned out a vixen and 
he had to live with her. 


Mrs. Langtry’s ‘‘ Nommes de Course.” —The popular actress so 
well known to the theatre-going public, and who has just opened her 
season at Terry’s, is in private life Mrs. Hugo de Bathe. ‘The 
Jersey Lily,” to give her the pet name bestowed upon her by tke 
press and public when she first took the world by storm, has had a 
fair share of success on the turf, notably with the Australian-bred 
Merman, who carried off several important and_ richly-endowed 
races, including the Cesarewith of 1897 and the greatly-coveted Ascot 
Gold Cup in 1900, for his fair owner, whose zone de course, 
“Mr. Jersey,” but thinly disguised her identity. Few of the public 
are aware that assumed names have to be registered with the powers 


The Jockey Club.—There is no more powerful or autocratic body 
than the Jockey Club, who control the welfare of the English turf 
with laws which are as inexorable as those of the Medes and Persians. 
There is absolutely no appeal from the decisions of this turf senate, 
which although a self-constituted authority exercise extraordinary 
powers. ‘They inflict heavy fines for contravention of their cast-iron 
rules, and these penalties are always promptly paid. They warn 
prominent personages off the turf, and this is really an extremely 
severe punishment which carries with it automatically banishment 
from participation in racing in other countries. As long ago as 1821 
they “ warned off” a ‘‘ tout” who was caught watching a trial gallop 
through a telescope. 


The Sick Man.—Apparently Sultan Abdul Hamid is very ill, 
so ill that people are already canvassing the character of Lis heir- 
presumptive, Rechid Effendi, who will be Mahomed V. if his 
suspicious brother lets him live long enough to succeed. Than 
Sultan Abdul there is no continental sovereign whose personality 
has been described in such contradictory terms. The Lritish people 
are usually asked to believe he is a Satanic personage seeking whom 
he may assassinate ; but Professor Vambery, who knows him inti- 
mately, tells a different tale. The professor sces him as a good man 
struggling with adversity, the slave of a system, the victim of circum- 
stances determined by events before he was born. There is no doubt 
he is clever and, for an Eastern, tolerant ; energetic, too, though a 
Turk. A man who works from six in the morning till eight in the 
evening cannot be accused of indolence. If he is terrible where his 
interests are at stake, he can also be kind and genial where life and 
throne are not involved, and he is the only European bankrupt who 
does not borrow. 


British ‘‘ Délateurs.”—It was my fate at dinner a day or two ago 
to hear several well-to-do Britishers bemozning the terrible state of 
things in France, where officers spy on one another and contribute 
tit-bits to the official dosszex of their rivals. They were surprised 
when I suggested that we have the same system in our own army 
and in our civil service—more particularly in the civil service, for 
your average army officer does not take kindly to it. Every man in 
the civil service has his private dosséexy amongst the confidential 
papers of his department ; open, it is true, to a select few alone of 
his superiors, but nevertheless containing many little items which he 
fondly hoped were his own private property, and 
not a few others which were born in the fertile— 
or spiteful—imagination ef an official dé/ateur. 


Chancello 


“THE EARL OF MAYO AS A KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK 


that be, and a fee of no less than £30 has to be paid for the 


z Lord Mayo has just been created a Knight of St. Patrick. The investiture took :place 
privilege. 


on Friday night in St. Patrick's Hall, Dublin Castle, and was a very brilliant ceremony 
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A Little Girl 


Two Children in the Peerage.—An 
audience of 4oo gathered on Saturday, 
January 28, to see a very charming perform- 
ance at Carlton Towers, where the little 
Lady Beaumont and her sister, the Hon. Ivy 
Stapleton, gave a theatrical entertainment in 
aid of local charities, an event that is likely 
to become an annual affair, for it passed off 
not only with distinction but was a great 
financial success. The little play was called 
The Prince and the Witch, and needless to 
say the youthful baroness and her sister 
took the leading parts. Following this 
pretty effort, which displayed considerable 
histrionic talent and a natural aptitude for 
theatricals on the part of the little noble- 
women, the performance ended with some 
charming dances, both tambourine and skirt 
manceuvres, in which the grace and elegance 
of Lady Beaumont and her sister were much 
praised. The baroness is only ten years of 
age; it will be remembered she was the 


second youngest peeress at the coronation, and was much photo- 
Her sister is just a year younger. 


eraphed in her court robes. 


Hard-working Little Girls.—These two 
girls, who are devoted to each other, are 
leading an ideal existence on the beautiful 
estate inherited by Lady Beaumont, it being 
the entail of the title. Once a week they 
hunt, and are proud this season that their 
two hunters, 13 hands high, and their pet 
couple of Shetlands are driven tandem to 
the meet, and there is exciting emulation 
between the heiress and her sister as to 
which of them is the better whip. They 
also ride, and both are expert with whip 
and harness. They give a brilliant annual 
fancy-dress ball at Easter. They are also 
much ‘requisitioned to appear in charitable 
gatherings, and their mother, Ethel Lady 
Beaumont, esteemed everywhere for her 
unostentatious charities, encourages them in 
every direction of help to the sick, suffering, 
and poor. One of the great home delights 
of Lady Beaumont and her sister is to make 
and bake their own tea cakes and brew their 
own teain their arcadian tea-house sheltered 
in the gardens, where they invite visitors to 
partake of their industrious hospitality. 


A Peeress’s Pets.—Here, too, in the 


ummer little Lady Beaumont’s pets foregather to enjoy odd 
bits—sometimes tough little pasties—and liberal lumps of sugar, 


with salad for those whose digestion will 
not allow sweets, such as the rabbits and 
guineapigs. She has also a collection of 
doves, who love to perch on the shoulders 
of their child owner, and a couple of tortoises. 
Pigeons also are included; each has his 
turn and each performs his part for the 
entertainment of everybody. I must not 
forget to mention the fussy Pom puppy, ever 
mischievous and getting into scrapes and 
ever guarding his dear little queens from 
imaginary enemies by barking at newcomers 
and warning them what to expect from his 
little mightiness. The other dog is a York- 
shire terrier called Maisie, which loves to 
play with the guineapigs at make-believe 
war on them, which, though it is. under- 
stood by the Peruvians, makes them squeak 
and run hither and thither until the 
“command note” tells Maisie to let them 
alone. 


A Glimpse of Domesticity.—Lady Beau- 
mont and her sister are as clever and agile 
as monkeys in climbing up ropes, and they 
love their half-hours in the gymnasium, 
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Peeress 


THE BARONESS BEAUMONT 
And her sister, the Hon. Ivy Stapleton 


which 


THE BARONESS BEAUMONT—MONA 


With her dog, Friday, and her sister, Ivy, with her 


dog, Maisie 


CARLTON TOWERS 


The home of the Baroness Beaumont 
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climbing powers about 70 ft. a minute. 
will only take four hours, but the expedition will last all day, and 
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a Big Castle. 


They love and take great pride in garden- 
ing, a recreation also enjoyed by their 
mother. Both girls show distinct taste and 
much industry in the pursuit, and both are 
keen to bring the first bloom to Ethel Lady 
Beaumont, from whom the children inherit 
their affection for open-air life and Flora’s 
labour. Hunting and cycling are this lady’s 
chief amusements, and it is not unusual for 
this most excellent of mothers to ride sixty- 
five miles in a day if any special charity 
requires her attendance.} She loves to labour 
for the hospitals, who find in the mother of 
Baroness Beaumont an indefatigable helper 
and worker. 


A Spice of Danger.—The Prince of 
Wales had not quite his usual success in 
cock-shooting at Ashford, and apologists are 
now busy explaining how difficult it is to 
“draw a bead” on Irish woodcock. It is 
perfectly true. They are as erratic as snipe 


—if not more so—and they havea way of flying direct at the guns 
makes cock-shooting with tyros rather dangerous. 


This 
reminds me of the story of the German 
sportsman who went over to shoot cock 
with an Irish host. There was a big-game 
shot amongst the guests who for some 
reason cried off in the morning, and the 
German, who was anxious to witness his 
performance, tried all he knew to persuade 
the crack to come out with the guns. But 
no, the great man did not care for tame 
sport, he preferred a spice of danger. 
“Aha! mine frent,” exclaimed the good- 
natured German, ‘“ mineself I supply the 
danger. Efery time I shoot cock I what 
you call ‘ving’ two or three of the com- 
pany.” Yet the shy shooter would not be 
persuaded by this glorious element of risk. 


News of the Mont Blanc Railway.— 
The railway up Mont Blanc, though making 
good progress, will not be finished before 
1gtt, the electric cars then running from 
the station of Fayet St. Gervais to the peak 
known as the “ Gotiter.”” The train will be 
composed of an electric tractor with a coupled 
car. This will tow a carriage with seats for 
eighty passengers, the maximum horizontal 
speed being fifteen miles an hour and 
The actual railway journey 


this not only to permit the passengers to 
enjoy the different magnificent views at the 
various stopping points but also to accustom 
the travellers to the climatic differences and 
the rarefaction of the air which is always a 
trouble. The trip will last from seven in 
the morning till seven at night, the hours of 
summer daylight at St. Gervais. 


Queen Victoria’s Letters.—There is 
nothing King Edward dislikes more than the 
idea of any of the late Queen’s—or indeed 
any other member of the Royal Family’s— 
letters becoming public property. The indis- 
cretion of the late Lord Hardwicke’s execu- 
tors in publishing Queen }Victoria’s letter 
warmly thanking the deceased peer for the 
part he had taken in opposing the erection 
of the bust of Cromwell in Westminster 
Hall, an act which she stigmatised as an 
insult to “her crown, her person, and her 
people,” excited his Majesty’s displeasure. 
When informed that a packet of the Queen’s 
letters to the late Duchess of Wellington 
were to be put up to public auction he 
demanded the papers, 
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A. Wise Monkey and an Unwise Elephant. 


brother 


sational 


COCO—A NEW PERFORMING MONKEY 


This is Consul’s successor on the variety stage of London 


A New Performing Monkey.—Coco is an educated monkey 
who has just appeared at the Palace Theatre, and {although only a 


monkey there is every reason to believe that 
he will be one of the lions of theseason. Hehas 
only recently arrived from the Continent, where 
when he has not been delighting large audiences 
by his public performances has been holding 
receptions given in his honour. He can do 
most things that human beings can and 
many that they cannot. He is very particular 
about his clothes, and will not move out of a 
house this weather without his fur coat. Some 
little time ago he received a command to 
call upon the Czar, but on the morning of the 
visit a rival celebrity in the form of the royal 
heir appeared on the scene, and Coco felt 
that his presence at court was not desired. 
Coco is only two years old and has been 
before the public for six months. At the 
Palace Theatre a special dressing-room has 
been erected for him near the stage so that 
he may not be disturbed either by De Gracia’s 
cricketing elephants or Mr. Horace Goldin’s 
magic ducks, A ’bus with passengers on the 
roof has been quite a new experience to him. 


the alleged exploit. 


TO HIGHER THINGS 


[A Japanese commission declares that the 
height of the race may be improved by 
making the rising generation sit upon chairs. ] 


The Japanese aspire to reach 

A greater height than they have won, 
And learned Jap professors teach 

How this may yet be done, 


Yet many nations, goodness knows, 
May envy them their legs to day. 
What better could be found than those 

Which never run away? 


Though fooked at from a classic view 
The Jap’s proportions are not grand, 
When facing danger very few 
Know better how to stand. 


’Tis manly games the trick will do, 
So Eton’s famous tale declares, 
We never won a Waterloo 
By sitting upon chairs. 


When driving in the streets in a brougham he is not always able to 


see the top of a passing ’bus, but he knows the colour of the vehicle 
so well that when one trundles past he sticks his head out of the 
Which shows he has a memory. 


window so as to see the roof, 


Another Infant Phenomenon.—America has 
its infant prodigy in Florizel von Reuter who, 
it 
is the turn of England, whose wonderful child 
violinist has just taken by storm the hypercritical 
Miss Vivien Chartres is 
only nine, but her talent was so evident and so extra- 
ordinary that Professor Sevcik, the wizard-master 
of Kubelik, undertook to train her, and at a public 
concert a week ago her playing so roused the 
enthusiasm of a huge audience as to cause them 
to interrupt the piece with applause in defiance 
Naturally the new genius is coming 
to London, the Mecca of supreme talent, and after 
that will go to New York, which in such matters 


after all, is scarce half a Yankee. Now 


music-lovers of Prague. 


of precedent. 


is a satellite and suburb of the world’s metropolis. 


te) 


THE PERFORMING ELEPHANT, 


Which killed its keeper, Alick Taylor, at Stoke some days ago. 


Ibsen’s Advance.—‘‘ In all that concerns myself,” writes [bsen 
in his correspondence recently published by his son Sigurd, “I 
have had the sensation of a perpetual advance. 
see crowds of people on the spots where I used to stand, 
but I’ am always on ahead.” 
family is the great man evidently, one of whom, his 


I look back and 
Very far ahead of his 


Pierre, a poor lighthouse-keeper, has been 


petitioning the financial committee of the Swedish 
Chamber of Deputies for a small pension. 
recommending the grant the members of the committee 
expressed their surprise that the wealthy author had in 
no way provided for his brother. 


While 


A Hero of Romance.—7%e Times has raked up an 
amusing episode in 
Rojestvensky, which furnished the newspapers with sen- 


the romantic career of Admiral 


“copy ” in the early days of the Russo-Turkish 
War. The Russian Government had converted 
a cargo boat, the Ves¢a, into an improvised ship 
of war just about the same time as the Turkish 
Government turned one of their ironclads into a 
cargo boat and sent her afloat with a deckload 
of guns. Rojestvensky was second in command 
of the Vesa, and he and his captain, Baranoff, 
promptly and literally made themselves heroes of 
romance. Together they wrote a flaming account 
of the brilliant victory their little vessel gained 
over the huge Turkish ironclad, though as Hobart 
Pasha affirmed they were never within two miles 
of each other and apparently had only exchanged 
a casual shot. Rojestvensky carried the report 
to headquarters, the story got into the Russian 


papers, and eventually the London press embellished and _ illustrated 


The war was over and the incident forgotten 
before it was discovered that the whole thing 
was an effort of the imagination. 


English Anti-Slavism.—The feeling against 
Russia, which has been at fever-heat during 
the past few days, is not new in England. I 
have been scanning a delightfully old-fashioned 
geography written in 1693 by the Rev. Patrick 
Gordon (who practically founded the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge) and read 
as follows :— 


The Muscovites are generally looked upon as a rude, 
deceitful, and ignorant sort of people. They are addicted 
to {excessive drinking. They are said to be great abhor- 
rers of tobacco. 


When the Rev. Patrick was penning these 
lines General Patrick Gordon, another Scot, 
was a bright particular star in the Russian 
Army and a great friend of Peter the Great. 
It is strange to note the occurrence of the 
names of Treroff, Tchaikovski, Alexeieff, and 
Makaroff as addressing meetings 
against Russia in White- 
chapel last week 


Photolinol Studios 


MINNIE 


The keeper is seen in his shirt sleeves. 


The elephant was sixty years of age, weighed 4} tons, and belonged to Max Gruber 
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UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler." The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


First Prize of One Guinea 
The Main Chance 

The scene was a rock-strewn beach on the Cornish coast, and 
the fury of a violent storm was just abating. A vessel had gone to 
pieces on the rocks, and after a display of much heroism on the part 
of the villagers all the crew and passengers had been saved with the 
exception of one man. He had been washed ashore apparently 
drowned, and the new curate knelt at his side on the beach en- 
deavouring to restore circulation. ‘‘ My friends,” he said turning to 
the villagers, “how do you usually proceed in these cases?” As 
one man the simple folk replied, “Search his pockets.”’—F, W. 
Saunderson, The O.P. Club, Covent Garden. 


An Editorial Chestaut 
This is the best of all editorial chestnuts although I am not 
giving a prize for it. It is a letter from the all-knowing contributor. 
This time he writes me from Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. It is 
a criticism of one of the prize chestnuts in these pages and runs as 
follows :— 


Good God! man; do you give a guinea for this sort of story? That story has 
been told in every American almanack for at least twenty-five years.— Yours, R. D, 
Jounson. 


My correspondent should see that if the humor-loving American 
can bear it annually for twenty-five years it must be a very good 
chestnut indeed. 
Tommy's Reason 

Teacher: And why are you so late, Tommy? Tommy: If 
you please, teacher, it is 
mother’s washing day; she 
lost the lid of the copper so 
I have been sitting on the top 
to keep the steam in, 


An Irish Witness 

“When did you last see 
your brother?” asked the 
magistrate. Pat replied, ‘‘ The 
last time | saw him, your wor- 
ship, was about eight months 
ago when he called at my 
house and J was out.” Here 
the court broke into a roar of 
laughter. The magistrate 
rallied to the charge by asking, 
“Then you did not see him 
on that occasion?”  Breath- 
less pause till the Irishman 
answered, “ No, your worship ; 
I wasn’t there.” Then every- 
body roared again. — Miss 
Salter, Pennsylvania, Manor Road, 
Aldershot. 

Looking Up 

A very woebegone company 
were discussing the acute de- 
pression in trade and the low 
price of Consols in the saloon 
bar of the George and Dragon, yet 
and most of them agreed that ‘\/'E-Hitta— 
the country was going to the Etat 
dogs. At last a voice broke 
in, “I know one man whose 
business is looking up.” 
“Who is he?” came the 
chorus. “The Astronomer 
Royal,” was the  reply.— 
E. C. Lemprierve, 22, Seymour 
Road, Harringay. 


ir 


TAT atl 
Equal to the Occasion oD, 
Paddy bought a ready-made 
suit. The shopman assured 
him it would prove a perfect 
fit, so he paid his money and 
took it home. But alas! 
though the coat and waiscoat 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


fitted the trousers were so tight 
he could hardly, move with 
them on. He hurried back to 
the tailor and in great anger 
said to the shopman, “ Shure 
oi’ll make yer give me back 
my money ; those trousers are 


are toighter than my skin,” 


Tall 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


, r | say, Talbot, why on earth don’t you tackle some of this splendid array of tuck? 
much too toight. Why, they you've been nibbling that wretched sandwich for the last half-hour 
My dear chap, look what a warning I’ve had—that's my dad just behind 


“ Prove it,” answered the shopman, “and Ill give you back your 
money and a new pair of trousers thrown in.” ‘ That’s easy done,” 
said Paddy. ‘‘Oi can’t sit down in those trousers but oi can sit 
down in my skin.”—Miss Dorothy Scott, 12, Treborough House, Great 
Woodstock Street, W. 

A Quick Wit 


A man had an irritating habit of saying “It might have been 
worse ” upon every occasion. At last one of his friends took a bet 
that he would make it impossible for him to make use of his favourite 
expression. Next time they met the friend said, ‘(I had an awful 
dream last night ; I dreamt I was in hell.” A pause, then out came,. 
“Tt might have been worse.” ‘ How could that be?” “It might 
have been true.” —Miss Dewar, 151, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh. 


RIP, 


Charlie was being taken for a walk through a_ cemetery. 
Suddenly he asked, ‘What does ‘R.I.P.’ stand for? Some of the 
gravestones have a lot of reading on them, and then at the bottom 
of the words there are the big letters,‘ R.I.P.2 What do they 
mean?” “What do you think they mean?” asked his father. 
Charlie paused for a moment, ‘I think, father, they must mean 
‘Return If Possible.’ ”—Miss Clarice Rumney, Oversea, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea. 

The Colour Question 


A certain evangelist in Georgia once received a compliment 
which well-nigh overwhelmed him at the time but which he never 
ceased to cherish. He had 
made opportunity—as he often 
did, having finished his own 
work—to give a Sunday-after- 
noon scrvice to his coloured 
brethren. The Methodist 
chapel was crowded to its 
utmost and the preacher was: 
at his best. When he sat 
down amid a chorus of fervent 
‘“‘amens” the pastor rose, his 
face aglow with feeling, ana 
thus expressed himself: “ My 
brethren an’ sisters, I make no: 
doubt that everyone of you 
wants to join with me in a 
heartfelt return of thanks for 
the grand sermon we have just 
had the pleasure of hearin’; 
an’, furthermore, you will all 
agree with me w’en I say that 
even if our brother’s skin is 
white he’s got as black a heart as 
any of us.”—Mrs. H. Fortes, 84,, 
King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


Like Mistress, Like Maid 

A lady had in her employ 
an excellent maid who had 
but one fault—her face 
was always smudged.” Her 
mistress tried to tell her 
without causing offence to 
wash her face. ‘‘Do you 
know, Bridget,” she remarked 
ina confidential manner, “that 
if you wash your face every 
day in hot, soapy water it 
will make you beautiful ?”” 
“ Shure, it’s a wonder ye niver 
tried it, ma’am.”—C. Wilson,, 
Park Road, Wellingberouch. 


The Tragedy of a Word 

A man had fallen over- 
board, so the captain turned to 
an Irish sailor standing near 
and told him to throw a buoy 
out to him. A minute or two 
after, not having seen any 
assistance given to the drown- 
ing man and the Irishman 
having come back, he said, 
“ Well, Pat, have you done 
what | told you?” “ Begorra,” 
replied Pat, “oi couldn’t find 
a boy so oi threw over another 
man.”—Miss J. Brewster, Hil- 
lingdon Vicarage, Uxbridge. 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


WORTH SAVING 


Scene: Farmyard—barn on fire 


Bystander (to Farmer who has saved the barn door after considerable trouble): That’s a good deal of risk to take for the 
sake of saving a bit of firewood, mister 


Farmer: Firewood! See these figgers on the door? Shows all my business accounts for the last five years. This door’s 
worth more than the whole barn 
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THE TATLER 


“T*he recent trouble in Russia, and indeed the whole history of that 

unfortunate Empire during the present reign, is one of the most 
striking examples of the tragedy of good intentions that has been 
given since Louis XVI. was hustled to the guillotine, and the Abbé 
Edgeworth did not say, “Soul of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven!” 
Never probably has there been a man with better intentions than 
the present Czar; seldom has there been a man whose plans came 
so hopelessly to grief. He proposed peace and disarmament and 
proceeded to increase his army and navy, build strategic railways, 
and fin-'ly drift into an unnecessary and murderous war ; he set up 
a court ot arbitration and left others to use it; he professed a tender 
zeal for the benefit of his subjects and allowed them to be lured to 
the shambles. Finally, he has left power in the hands of a truculent 
chief of police and a greedy gang of grand dukes, and for practical 
purposes given up governing. 


Ane the tragedy of the whole monotonous story of disaster is 

that here we had the best intentions, a very fair amount of 
enlightenment, unlimited power, general sympathy—and all has gone 
to ruin for want of a little elementary common sense and force of 
will such as millions of Russians must possess. The average grand 
duke is not a creditable type—he seems to vary from the modernised 
rajah of a protected state to the mediaeval prince of the blood of the 
later middle ages. Still, he knows his own mind, or at least his 
appetites ; he has no doubt that all the world, or at least all the 
Russias, is given him for a prey, and will have a few hundred 
workmen shot down because they are growing too insistent just as 
readily as he will plunge the Empire into war for a timber concession. 
Russia is still, as it has been since Peter the Great, wavering between 
Europe and Asia. The big strike with its demands for better wages 
and universal suffrage was a typical Western movement. The 
plan, if there was a plan, of allowing the strikers to have their way 
for days, to paralyse industry, to think themselves irresistible, and 
then of cowing them by a sudden savage massacre, is typically 
Eastern, It is in essentials the method of Abdul the participled 
(according to Mr, William Watson). No otherwise would the Sultan 
have done with Armenians or Macedonians. 


he root idea of the Czardom is that of an Asiatic monarchy. 
Nicholas I. was the type of the better class of Asiatic despot 
—fearless, stern, but often just. He would have ridden in among 
the first strikers, scolded them as a father does his naughty boys, 
granted them an increase of wages, and the movement would have 
been ended without bloodshed. But then he was a man to whom doing 
such things were natural. His tragedy was to succumb to the Crimean 
allies, blundering and slow as they were, simply because they had, 
and could not help having, Western civilisation at their back. The 
grand dukes have kept up the Asiatic type ; they are rather superior 
editions of the unruly and extravagant maharajahs who are the bad 
boys of Lord Curzon’s school. 


Bt in an evil hour the rulers of Russia said to themselves, “Go 

to; we will be a great industrial state.” The remarkable 
Witte had his way, and the bottomless stocking of Jacques Bon- 
homme was there to supply the funds to the dear ally. Factories 
sprung up far and wide, and big towns or suburbs around them with 
tens of thousands of artisans. Now the artisan is by necessity a 
Radical at the least and often a Socialist. He has risen just far 
enough from the peasant status in education and income to realise 
how very much more he wants than he has any chance of getting. 
He looks upon capital and the capitalist near at hand; he under- 
stands a little of how wealth is accumulated and he sees how it is 
spent, and the sight fills him with mingled envy and disgust as it 
well may. Above all, the factory artisan is European; he belongs 
to the characteristically modern and Western economic world which 
England began at the end of the eighteenth century, to be followed 
by France and Belgium, and overtaken by the United States and 
Germany. Witte, the able creator of Russian industrialism, has 
taught the moujik civilised language, and his use of it is that he 
knows how to curse, first capitalism and then the Czar. 


t is painfully easy to shoot down your discontented workmen, 
especially when you can utilise Cossacks and Circassians, who 

are practically foreigners and semi-savages. The rulers of Russia 
can do seriously what Mr. Labouchere once suggested as a rather 
tasteless joke when he said that the fuzzy-wuzzy of the Soudan 
might be imported to quell an armed revolt of Ulster against Home 
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Rule. Some might have put down the Boer Republics without 
using a white regiment, only that this would have been a fatal 
mistake. But sooner or later the shooting will have to end, and 
then comes the trouble of governing. Asiatic methods will not 
work with a developed industrial system; European methods 
cannot be successful with an irresponsible despotism whether 
worked by an irresolute Czar, a rapacious grand duke, or a truculent 
head of police. Ivan the Terrible had the supreme advantage of 
living before the invention of high explosives ; to this he owes his 
successful career. 


tis not absolutely necessary to be European, but if you are you 
must do it thoroughly. The Japanese have understood this ; they 
saw that they must be either China or England, taking these states 
as types. They chose to be hammer rather than anvil, and having 
chosen they spared no trouble to be forged into the latest scientific 
shape. They saw that they must be military on the German plan 
and naval on the British model, and industrial in the advanced 
Western style, and they saw that if you have a larger artisan 
class you must give them votes or they will throw bombs at you. 
So they have a Constitution and a Parliament. 


Conikers and discontented workers have been shot down in numbers 

in Paris and in American cities as well as at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow ; if we have escaped big massacres of the kind it has been 
rather from our early development of self-government and our lack of 
military force than from any superiority in our methods of dealing 
with labour troubles. Russia has no monopoly of massacre; the 
Draft Riots in New York during the Civil War were put down as 
ruthlessly as a grand duke would have wished. But the peculiarity 
of the Western repression was that it left the working classes with a 
regular constitutional way of expressing their grievances and formu- 
lating their demands. The provinces put down the Commune at 
Paris, and with a heavy hand; but the Parisian workmen not shot 
or deported kept their votes and elected deputies. 


his is what will have to come in Russia. To go back to Chinese 
isolation and Asiatic despotism is unthinkable. ‘ Anybody 
can govern with a state of siege,” it has been said; but people will 
not stand a state of siege for more than a limited time for a limited 
purpose. Even in an Asiatic state a permanent repression and 
suspicion would be intolerable. Russia moves slowly, but not so 
slowly as people think, The Slav is not naturally a dunce or a 
dullard ; in many ways he is quick to understand and adopt a new 
thing. If the Japanese, starting in the feudal middle ages, have 
learnt the modern alphabet in less than forty years, and if the 
Russian workmen are versed in all the methods of strikes and 
demonstrations after a shorter period of industrial development, it 
would not take Russia long to learn the elements of constitutional 
life. That we shall most of us see a Russian Parliament is almost a 
certainty; whether it will do much good for Russia is another 
matter. But it is a part of the European scheme, and Russia is 
bound to be all European in the end. 


The day will come, and is not far, 
When after warm discussions 
A parliament, auspicious star, 
Shall shine upon the Russians, 
And banish all dissension thence 
By soft Slavonic eloquence. 


Grand dukes will sit among the lords 
When their finances are low, 

And when in funds will seek the boards 
Of lovely Monte Carlo, 

Exposing to the croupier’s rake 

A very much more modest stake, 


The callous Cossack will be sent 
To till his native steppe off, 
Nor will there be a government 
For Kleighels or for Trepoff ; 
Pobiedonostseff will be gone— 
‘That is a sine quite gua non, 


And Nicholas will reign (not rule) 
Without a very grave hitch, 

And in his leisure hours will school 
‘The promising Czarevitch 

With stories of tyrannic crime 

‘That happened “ once upon a time.” 
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sTihe Tatler’ Artist amd his Dream of the Future. 


DRAWN BY LEWIS BAUMER 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR: No, 4—THE MOTOR HORSE 


The Rotten Row of years to come, when the horse will be as much a thing of the past as the ichthyosaurus 
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aurestina Villas representea the last wora 

of that building syndicate which had 
of late devoted so much of its attention to the development of that 
thriving suburb, Clayden. As though tired of planting bricks and 
mortar that sprang up houses in the midst of already existent 
terraces it had as it were gathered up its strength and flung Laures- 
tina Villas in a squat row half-a-mile from the town. There they 
rested pathetic in their loneliness like the first few teeth in an 
infant’s mouth awaiting the sprouting of their comrades from the 
gaps in the gums. 

The row stood in the midst of a flat expanse of doomed field- 
land. It was for this reason, perhaps, that the gardens back and 
front exceeded in length those of similar villas in Clayden ‘itself. 
This advantage, a compensation doubtless for the pathless loam and 
rubble that served for a road, was largely neutralised by the absence 
of any indication of barrier between the respective garden plots 
beyond that which a few score of dying and dead privet bushes 
afforded. 

Seeing that those of the latter in which the sap still struggled 
to linger had not succeeded in overtopping the loftier among the 
thistles, one of the more recently-arrived families, possessed of a 
discontented spirit, had with the utmost hardihood applied to the 
syndicate for the protection of a fence. The arrival of the secretary 
of the syndicate himself formed the sequel to the petition. When 
he had dilated upon the abnormal length of the strip and had gazed 
reproachfully from the dying twigs of privet to the countenances of 
the newcomers it was generally conceded by the remaining 
inhabitants of Laurestina Villas that an uncalled-for attempt at 
“bluff” on the part of the Pagleys had met with well-deserved 
failure. 

Besides, the secretary enjoyed the unstinted support of Mrs, 
Hodden. 

“Fences and walls may suit folks that have things to hide and 
such as are ashamed of themselves and their consciences,” she had 
pronounced. “I’ve got no objection to leading my life in the open, 
seeing as {it’s such ‘that no woman need be afraid to let a child see 
into—and a new-born one at that. Fences!” had sniffed Mrs. 
Hodden. ‘If some men want to be as shut off as that why don’t 
they turn Roman and take to one of them there convents ?” 

The question—oft repeated, never answered—became the acknow- 
ledged elegy of the Pagleys’ reputation. 

It was shortly after the committal of this dubious act of theirs 
that the last board in the terrace fell. The sole remaining unlet 
villa became tenanted by a bachelor of middle age. For neighbours 
he had the Pagleys on his right hand, Mrs.. Hodden on his left. 

As David Sorwood remained at home when others hurried 
stationwards, and his rare saunterings to the place occurred at an 
hour at which no other male of the vicinity had ever set eyes upon 
the building, except perhaps on a Sabbath, it was evident that he 
came under the category of “retired.” But from what had he 
retired wondered Mrs. Hodden ? 

The lady’s disposition did not long permit her to postpone an 
attempt at discovery. She was hanging some linen upon a line 
stretched between two posts when she caught sight of the doubtful 
personality of her new neighbour. He was smoking a pipe hard by 
his back door. 

“You must find this life a bit different from what you’ve been 
accustomed to ?” suggested Mrs. Hodden as sheattached a garment 
by means of a peg to the line. 

“That is so,” admitted David Sorwood. 

Mrs. Hodden, in the act of sorting the bundle she held, drew a 
little nearer. 

“Tt’s nothing short of wonderful,” she remarked, “ how life 
changes. As Iwas saying to Mrs. Pagley the other day, we never 
know what’s before us nor how we'll end our days. But so long as 
we’ve got a bit put by against ordinary comforts such as a nice piece 
o’ pork on Saturday nights it’s something to be thankful for, I say.” 

The newcomer nodded in silence. 

“When my deceased,” continued Mrs. Hodden—the term was 
the most revered of all in which she was wont to refer to her late 
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nusbana— - When my deceasea would be in the mood for discussin’ 
such matters he used to say, ‘ There’s a time comin’, you mark my 
word, when I'll say good-bye to greengroceries and take my bitter 
and my pipe at home like a gentleman,.’” Mrs. Hodden paused. 
“ He died first,” she continued impressively ; “ you was more lucky.” 

David Sorwood was gazing at the clothes prop nearest him. 

“He passed away, too,” said the other, ‘just as we was rising 
from a greengrocer’s to a fruiterer’s, There’s trades and trades, of 
course, but a fruiterer’s comes about as near the top as any I know. 
You never had any dealings in fruit, I suppose ?” 

Her neighbour shook his head. After a moment’s pause he 
pointed to the pole on which his eye had rested. 

“Perhaps you haven’t noticed as that prop’s on my side of the 
ground,” he remarked. 

Mrs. Hodden gazed in evident annoyance from the speaker to 
the pole. 

“ Bless the man,” she exclaimed, “ well—so it is.” 

“Will you have it moved now or later?” 
Sorwood, 

“ll let you know in good time,” said Mrs. Hodden as she 
retreated in a huff. 

Her feelings were not the less ruffled by an unpleasant discovery. 
Her neighbour was becoming on friendly terms with the Pagleys. 
To crown all, as she sat by her window on the following Sunday 
afternoon she saw Mr. and Mrs. Pagley enter David Sorwood’s back 
door. Then came the rattle of teacups. It became evident there 
had been an invitation. Mrs. Hodden pondered. 

Presently she rose. Moving to the dresser she sliced a small 
portion from a pat of butter and set it upon a plate. Then having 
passed the symbolical privet twigs she rapped upon her neighbour’s 
door. It was with a little cry of amazement that she entered. 

“To think of my finding a party here,” she exclaimed as her 
eyes lit upon the trio. ‘And what a nice tea—with bloaters and 
radishes and all. 1 don’t know as this little present of butter that I 
brought along with me will be any use now.” 

David Sorwood eyed her speculatively for a while as he wrestled 
with some bloater bones that obstinately resisted ejection from his 
mouth. 

“Take a chair,” he said at length. 

“Them Pagleys isn’t thought a remarkable deal of,” the widow 
confided to him as, having outstayed the others, she was taking her 
own leave. ‘‘I thought, being a neighbour, I’d better tell you in 
case they took upon themselves to be too familiar and pushing. 
Some folk know their place, others don’t. You catch my mean- 
ing?” 

David Sorwood gazed thoughtfully upon the strips of garden. 
Mrs. Hodden following his eye divined the meaning of his glance. 

‘T don’t hold with fences in the ordinary sense,” she said con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ but there’s a saying that there’s nothing for a powerful 
stomachache but a strong cure.” 

“VII think about it,” said Sorwood. 

It was after this that the widow kept an eagle eye upon the 
doings of the Pagleys. 

“Tsaw that Mrs. Pagley looking in at your window this morn- 
ing,” she told her neighbour a week Jater. ‘Of course, she might 
just have been keeping a look-out to see what was going on, same as 
I might. Id lock up that drawer where them two cruets is if I were 
you though,” she advised darkly. 

* Ah,” said David Sorwood, ‘‘ I’m looking into the matter of the 
fence. It’s going to be a high one,” he added after a pause. 

“You'll find nails on top tears almost as well as glass,” she 
replied with an encouraging nod. 

“Talking of hot weather,” remarked Sorwood as they parted, 
“how did you come to find out about those cruets ? ” 

“That was one day that I looked in to see the place was all 
right, you being out,” explained Mrs, Hodden. 

The next morning, summoned by a knock, she found David 
Sorwood upon her doorstep. 

“Seeing that I’ve got the loan of a horse and trap,” he 
said with diffidence, “I thought that if you’ve got no other 
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The DicKens Charity Ball at the Empress Rooms. 


A Dickens fancy-dress ball has just 
been held at the Empress Rooms, 


Kensington, on behalf of the funds 
of the West Ham Hospital at Strat- 
ford 


MISS SUTHERST 
As Miss Crummles, the infant prodigy 


MR. AND MRS. HAWKSLEY (NEE DICKENS) 


As Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness 


MR. J. A. PORTER 


As Mr. Micawber 


Many of Charles Dickens’s grand- 
children appeared in the characters 


of his creations. Mr. Henry Fielding 
Dickens, K.C., the great novelist’s 
son, was present 


MISS ELAINE DICKENS 


As Mrs. Jarley 


Vandyk 


MR. HENRY C. DICKENS AND MISS O. DICKENS 
As the Grandfather and Little Nell 
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“Ttll make the day seem sacred like 

LG pe Mes Yor}; to him,” she murmured as she stepped 
y Y from the back door into the darkness of 
the night. 

As she came to the spot where she 
knew the privet twigs to be she raised her 
skirts. It was at that very moment she 
collided severely with an unseen barrier. 
As her eyes grew more accustomed to the 
light she could see that it was a lofty 
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DUAL PERSONALITY 


Last Survivor but one (leaving for the night): Goo’ ni’, gen'l’men 


engagements you might enjoy a bit of a 
drive.” 

The widow’s heart fluttered wildly as 
she bustled upstairs in order to dress for 
the occasion. A little later she was seated 
in the trap by his side. Her black, jet- 
laden mantle was relieved by a verdant- 
green bonnet. 

“First bit of real colour as I’ve worn 
since I was left lonesome,” she confided to 
her companion. 

“J hope it won’t be the last,” retorted 
David Sorwood. 

A thrill passed through the widow as 
she heard the words. 

They drove Londonwards. On arrival 
at a haven in the neighbourhood of the 
Borough they partook of meat pies and 
beer. 

“1m getting that fence put up to-day,” 
her companion confided to her in the 
midst of the repast. 

Mrs. Hodden was feeling dreamily 
comfortable. 

‘And a good job, too,” she said. 

Just then they both reached for the 
same pie. The hands of the two met. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Hodden. She 
feared she had failed to accentuate her 
embarrassment sufficiently. Sorwood had 
relinquished the pie in favour of a smaller 
one. “Oh!” she cried in even more 
visible confusion than before. But thirst 
had fallen upon Sorwood, and a tankard 
concealed his face. 

As they drove homewards the dusk 
had already fallen. 

“It’s been a lovely day,” sighed 
Mrs. Hodden. “It’s these sorts of ex- 
periments that bring us pore women 
nearer to Heaven.” 

For an hour after her return Mrs, 
Hodden sat buried in thought, her hand 
pressing—as lightly as a member of its 
weight could—upon her bosom. 

Then she rose. She took some wax 
flowers from a vase, and entering the 
kitchen arranged them within the whitest- 
hued cabbage leaf she could find. 
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fence that rose before her. In amazement 
she placed her hand upon its top, then 


withdrew it witha cry of pain. She had 
pricked her hand upon a nail. 
“Mr. Sorwood,” she called. ‘Mr, 


Sorwood.” 

From the other side came no response. 

“Mr. Sorwood!” She screamed this 
time. 

She heard first the opening of a door, 
then footsteps that approached, 

“Mr. Sorwood !” she cried in despair. 
“Do you see what they’ve done? They’ve 
put it in the wrong place.” 

“Ah,” came David Sorwood’s voice, 
‘the carelessness of some of these work- 
people is downright funny.” 

As she heard the equable tones she 
wondered if Delilah had in truth been a 
woman. 
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The Humour of Life—-As Seem by Will Owen. 


DIGNITY > AND IMPUDENCE 


Pompous Person: Boy, | want to go to the Mansion House 
Boy: All right, sonny. You may go, but don’t stop long 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


The Prince of Wales’s 
Hostess.—Lady Ardilaun, who 
entertained the Prince of 
Wales last week at Ashford, 
co. Galway, is a charming 
Irishwoman who loves her 
own country and lives there. 
Though possessing a_ town 
mansion at Carlton House 
Terrace Lady Ardilaun 
comparatively little known in 
London society, but she de- 
lights in seeing her friends at 
all or any of her Irish homes. 
St. Anne’s, near Clontarf, her 
Dublin residence, where she 
entertains regally in the season, 
is a magnificent place furnished 
in sumptuous fashion. Besides 
Ashford, his beautiful seat in 
the west, Lord Ardilaun owns 
Macroom Castle, co. Cork, and 
Muckross Abbey in Killarney, 
one of the beauty spots of 
Ireland and visited every year 
by hundreds of tourists. Like 
everyone else Lady Ardilaun 
has a hobby—she is passion- 
ately fond of flowers and de- 
votes no little portion of her 
time to the cultivation of her 
gardens. She was a daughter 
of Lord Bantry, and much of 
her carly life was spent amidst 
the wild, romantic scenery of 
the south-west coast of Ireland. 
With her brother, who died as the result of an accident in the hunt- 
ing field, the Bantry peerage became extinct. Lord and Lady 
Ardilaun are the most popular members of the Guinness family in 
Ireland. 


is 


More about the late Duchess of Saxe-Weimar.—In reference 
to a paragraph in last week’s issue about the late Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar a correspondent writes : “‘ Years agu I spent some time in 
the little town of Greiz, where Prince Henry of Reuss held his 
‘court’ and saw something of the young princesses, who were then 
quite little girls. It is scarcely accurate ta say they grew up ‘among 
the gloomiest surroundings,’ for in spite of their motherless condition, 
their only brother’s sad mental affliction, and their father’s eccen- 
tricity, they were as bright and happy as any little German bourgeois 
maidens might have been, and the tragic fate overhanging their 
house did not seem to affect them in the least. They spent most of 
their time in the beautiful fir woods with an English governess, a 
very pretty and gentle young lady, who is now married to a German 
coachman. 


“Die Kleine Caroline.”— ‘‘ All the princesses were much loved in 
Greiz, and the death of the favourite—‘ die kleine Caroline’ as the 
townspeople affectionately called her—will be deeply mourned by 
them. The Princess Caroline as a child gave no promise of that 
beauty for which the Duke of Saxe-Weimar afterwards fell in love 
with her. I remember being present at her confirmation and pitying 
the poor child because she had no one to show her how to make the 
best of herself. Her hair was put up for the first time, strained and 
dragged back from her forehead. It was a very long ceremony, and 
the candidate was submitted to a searching cross-examination of 
faith by the five Lutheran ministers who officiated. She looked a 
rather pathetic little figure in ber ill-fitng white gown standing 
before them at the foot of the altar steps ; we were all so sorry for 
her. 


Her Sisters’ Marriages.—“ The Duchess of Saxe-Weimar made 
the brilliant match of the family, ill-fated though it afterwards 
proved. Her eldest sister, Emma, married an untitled lieutenant in 
the army, to the scandal of her relations ; and the second sister, 
Marie, chose for her husband a poor German nobleman... But these 


AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF LADY ARDiLAUN 


Who has just been hostess to the Prince of Wales at Ashford House, 
co. Galway 
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undistinguished alliances, like 
that of the governess and the 
coachman, have the advantage 
of being very happy ones. 
There are two younger prin- 
cesses, Hermione and Ida, still 
unmarried. Queen Victoria’s 
eldest grandchild, the Princess 
Fedora of Saxe-Meiningen, is 
married to Prince Henry of 
Reuss of the younger line, 
whose court at Gera but 
who now ‘rules’ in Greiz as 
regent for Prince Heinrich 
XXIII, the late Duchess of 
Saxe - Weimar’s imbecile 
brother. At his death the 
elder male line will be extinct 
and Princess Fedora’s husband 
will then succeed to the princi- 
pality.” 


is 


Romance of a Grand 
Duchess.—The friends of King 
Alfonso are desperately anxious 
to get him married, and in that 
connection all the eligible— 
and several of the ineligible— 
princesses of Europe have at 
one time or other been men- 
tioned. One of the first to be 
suggested was the Grand 
Duchess Helena, the dark-eyed 
daughter of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir of Russia, at that 
time only twenty. Scarce was 
the proposed match mentioned 
when the German papers published a scandalous. story about the 
grand duchess and nothing more was heard of the Spanish mar- 
riage. According to this tale the grand duchess was somewhat of 
a madcap, and after an informal engagement to Prince Louis 
Bonaparte fell in love with a young Russian revolutionary, with 
whom she eloped to the frontier. There, the story goes, they were 
stopped, the lady being taken back to her parents and the lover sent 
to Siberia for his temerity. 


Chancel'or 


The Kaiser’s Favourite Son.— Prince Fit] Friedrich, the Kaiser’s 
second son, whose grave illness is causing so much anxiety in Berlin, 
is the idol of the German people and the darling of his father’s 
heart, who sees in him all that he would like to see in his eldest son. 
He is a dashing, handsome young fellow, full of go, the lifeand soul 
of the home circle, and a Prussian soldier down to the boots, in 
appreciation of which quality his father promoted him to the rank of 
captain in the 1st Regiment of Foot Guards on his twenty-second 
birthday. In addition to all this Prince Eitel is a thorough sports- 
man and a fine athlete ; not long ago he swam across the Rhine at 
its widest part for a wager. 


A Much-travelled Prince.—Prince Eitel has been to China and 
various other parts of the world, and is a favourite everywhere. At 
home he is much more popular than the heir to the throne, who for 
his part is quite satisfied to take a back seat, devoting himself exclu- 
sively to music and the ladies, resembling in this particular his 
great-grandfather, who never forgot that Venus was the soldier’s 
goddess. The Crown Prince is reputed to be the only person in the 
Fatherland who ventures to hold a different opinion from his august 
parent, and so in consequence unpleasant scenes are not altogether 
of infrequent occurrence at Potsdam. 


Not & la Carte.—I am asked by the proprietor of the St. Ann’s 
Hotel, Buxton, where the King lunched on his recent visit, to say 
that the story sent to me concerning the “ price list ” in that hotel 
is purely apocryphal. The St. Ann’s Hotel is not a “commercial” 
one nor has it such a thing as “a list of prices.” I should like to 
assure this gentleman that to a mere Londoner it would not be 
considered an indignity if it had. At the very best hotels here 
you may dine @ /a carte. 
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Tihe Latest Royal Academician—Mr. David Murray. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


Mr. David Murray is the latest addition to the ranks of members of the Royal Academy. He has been an associate for a number of years. This new 
distinction is a timely one as Mr. Murray had a birthday four days after his election. He was born in Glasgow fifty-six years ago and spent eleven years 
in commercial life before he became a painter. Mr. Murray is perhaps most widely known for his pictures in Picardy and landscapes of Hampstead Heath 
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‘The Waistcoat. 


rom time to time one reads in the daily press that King 
Edward VII. has ordered a dress suit of pink velvet with 
yellow buttons, the waistcoat curiously and pleasantly embroidered 
with sprigs of flowers. This heroic act is ascribed to his Majesty’s 
overmastering passion for helping home industries. The story is a 
stock lie. The public likes to hear it from time to time and it really 
does no harm. 

The one point where plain, and mostly unromantic, man does 
permit himself a little public latitude is in his waistcoat. The 
agitation for black silk knee breeches in the evening passes away 
and is as if it had never been. Suggestions for picturesque hats 
fall on deaf ears. The coloured evening coat makes no appeal. 
But on the question of waistcoats man lets himself go ; not indeed to 
the extent of having himself embroidered with sprigs of flowers but 
certainly with no fear of colour before his eyes. By his waistcoat and 
possibly, in a far less degree, by his socks also, he retains his hold 
on the gorgeous mediaeval period. Here is his one connection with 
the world of romance. 

It is said that the dress of women is a mystery ; the dress of man 
is far more mysterious. Behold, for instance, yon bright buck of sixty 
as he leaves his suburban residence going 
forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening. His waistcoat is red—red beyond 
palliation—and the buttons thereof are 
brass, and the front of the man looks like 
the firmament of heaven when the large 
sugar factory is on fire. There is no 
touch of shame about 
him. On the con- 
trary there is a pleas- 
ing self-conscious - 
smile as of him who 
says, “Behold, 1 am 
all right.” Take this 
man and suggest to 
him that he shall 
wear a coat to match 
that waistcoat, then 
you will begin to 
understand as you 
watch his pained sur- 
prise something of 
the infinite mystery 
of man’s apparel. 

There is another 
point difficult to ex- 
plain and somewhat 
delicate of illustration. 

There are men who 
all day long are to be 
found. whistling or 
humming. Some say 
that this pestilential 
habit shows a good 


conscience. Others 
are optimistic enough 
to suppose that it 


betokens a love of 

music. Be that as it 

may, it is at least 

curious to note that 

those who are ‘con- 

tinually whistling and 

humming are always Zz 
those who, from a 
defective ear, are un- 
ible to hum or whistle 
in tune.- That is one 
of life’s little ironies, 
and the waistcoat 
provides us with one 
analogous to it. It 
is a matter of com- 
mon experience and 
cannot -be disputed 
that those men who 
wear the loudest 


LADY BINNING 


Is the wife of Lord Binning, the eldest son of the Earl of Haddington, whom she married in 1892, 
Before her marriage she was Miss Katharine Salting 
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By Barry Pain. 


waistcoats are always the men who have the largest—well, how shall 
I put it? What I mean to say is that those men wear the loudest 
waistcoats who have got the most to put intothem. Where a decent 
obscurity would have been more seemly there they accentuate and 
glorify. Well, one does not necessarily lose one’s taste for romance 
when one grows old and fat, and it is by his waistcoat alone that 
man clings to romance nowadays. 

He never admits this, of course. If you find a man with a 
waistcoat of special effulgence and you ask him why he did it he 
will not tell you the truth. He will not say that he got it becaus> 
life in London was so dull and grey and he wished by any means to 
procure for himself a little gorgeousness. What he says is, that as a 
matter of fact he let his tailor make the thing because that type of 
waistcoat has a flannel back, and one cannot be too careful in cold 
and foggy weather. Oh liar and poltroon! Is it impossible then to 
command a waistcoat which, though flannel as to its back, shall be 
chastened and subdued as to the colour of its front? Are we to 
believe that that brilliance of hue was not specially selected by you 
yourself, or that those riotous buttons could ever be due to a tailor’s 
imagination, and are not rather the flaming upheaval of your com- 
pressed passion for romance ? 

No; these emphatic waistcoats 
will continue with us. Specimens 
of the ready-made variety exhibited 
in the hosiers’ windows will con- 
tinue to light the streets on murky 
winter days and to make the very 
cabhorses shy who look upon then. 
But the real reason for their being 
is never revealed, Men trifle and 
talk about — flannel 
backs. As a matter 
of fact the waistcoat 
of exclamatory colour 
and hysterical but- 
tons is in reality the 


sob of civilisation 
ovcr the grave of 
dead paganism. It 


is our one public ad- 
mission that we are 
not plain, straight- 
forward business 
men. It is the last 
glow left on the 
snows of modern live 
by the sunset of 
romance. ‘True, we 
may have also exces- 
sive dressing gowns 
z and joyous smoking 
jackets and sleeping 
suits, but such things 
belong to privacy 
and seclusion. The 
waistcoat is our one 
public profession of 
faith that the spirit 


of chivalry is not 
altogether dead. 


When, therefore, you 
behold on the omni- 
bus some balloon-like 
gentleman with the 
whole of his noble 
frontage enclosed in 
canary colour with a 
neat green spot do 
not give way to un- 
manly grief or to 
peevish sarcasm ; go 
back rather to the 
pages of Kenz/worth 
and The ldylls of the 
King with a fuller 
appreciation and a 
warmer hope. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


We pay each week the sum of 


ONE 


Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, THe TarLer, Great 
New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if 
accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, excepc those 
we desire to retain for publication, 
For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on 
the back the name and address of 
the sender and a clear description 
of the subject. Only one photograph 
may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 


subjects :— 

“Garden in Beaulieu,’’ Miss A. 
M. Ryves, Villa Marie Gabriel, 
Beaulieu-sur-Mer. 

“ Temple of Ves Jaudrez, 
Barker Mill, Mottisfont Abbey, R»m- 
sey, Hants. 

“Sunset on Loch Linnhe,’’ A, 
H. Robinson, 16, Prince of Wales 
Terrace, Scarborough. 

“Rags,” R. Frederic Tyler, 
3errylands House, Surbiton Hill. 


THUNDERSTORM NEAR BULUWAYO, S.A. 


Second Prize—F. Harrison, 34, Vardens Road, Wandsworth 


GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 


“Sunset at Folkestone in November,” Miss Sydney Dyke, Calwich Abbey, \Ash- 


bourne, Derbyshire. 


“The Temple of Saturn," J. H. im Thurn, 5, Collingham Gardens, S.W. 


LAUNDRYMAIDS 
First Prize—E. H. Graham Stirling, Camp Cottage, Comrie, N.B. 


“Sunset from the Beach at Crigga Point,’’ G. Elliott, 2, Park Place, Greenwich. 


“The Village of Suss,” F. R. 
Simms, 6, Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, W. 

“Front Face of Compton Castle 
Ruins,” S. Grounds, Vale House, 
Tufnell Park, N. 

“Das Sachsen Ross,’? H. H. W. 
Joel, 22, Broadway, St. Margaret's, 
Twickenham. 

‘ative Hut, Lapland,” H. D. 
Foster, 20, Norfolk Rd., Regent's Pk. 

“ Portrait of an Ancestor,'’ Miss 
M. Bateman, 64, Longridge Road, 
S. Kensington. 

““The Ruins of the Amphitheatre 
at Pozznoli,’’ W. S. Templeton, 
Cooper's Hill, Englefield Green. 

“Breakers on the North Cornish 
Coast,"’ F. G. Prideaux, 7, Brookfield 
Terrace, Kilmainham, Dublin. 

“The Tarn, Ilkley,”’ J. H. Saun- 
ders, 67, Green Road, Leeds. 

“The Darling of the Regiment," 
Sergeant W. Diggle, 4th Company 
A. O. Corps, Burscough, Lancs. 

‘* Departing Day,’’ P. W. Morris, 
52, Chalk Hill, Bushey, Herts. 

‘The Temple of Philw,’’ M. 
Campbell, Northwood, Chislehurst. 

"An English Village,’’ Miss W. 
Fink, 17, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

“Sunset,’’ W. J. Jones, 14, Tel- 
ford Avenue, Streatham Hill. 


AN OLD LANDMARK 
Third Prize—Miss Broughton, Sprydoncote, Exeter 


INTERIOR OF SKULL HOUSE, WASSEN, SWITZERLAND 
Fourth Prize—H. B. Carrington, 14, Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead} 
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MARY'S WELL, NAZARETH, PALESTINE 


Fifth Prize—S. Groutage, Royal Fort Tavern, Bermondsey, S.E. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SLEEPING 
Hlow to Enjoy the Land of Nod. 


ALWAYS SLEEP ON THE 


osition is everything when sleeping. Has it occurred to you to 
consider how you sleep, what posture you instinctively assume, 
and in which one you get the greatest rest and benefit? That you 
sleep well and soundly seems sufficient. However, there are ceitain 
hygienic rules to follow which not only produce the greatest comfort 
when the body is in a reclining position but will induce sweet dreams 
which—in the language of the wise—may be interpreted as meaning 
no dreams at all. 

That there is much in this matter of sleeping postures is vouched 
for by Dr. George F. Shrady, an American expert on the subject. 

“Strange to say,” replied Dr. Shrady when asked about sicep 
and its effect on our physical and mental condition, ‘“ while to many 
this may seem a trite subject it has occupied the attention of most 
acute scientific observers, who have gone to all sorts of pains in 
order to ascertain the tensity and duration of sleep under various 
conditions. 

“One of the main considerations with a healthy person wha 
wishes to induce sleep is to 
get into an attitude which is 
easy and comfortable 


How Children Sleep 

“Science tells us that 
children under fourt :en lie on 
the left sideand back. After 
that age the majority, both 
male and female, sleep on 
the right side; a few lie flat 
on the back. 

“You will notice if you 
chance to see a child asleep 
that almost invariably you 
will find it has thrown one 
arm above its head and lies 
partly on one side and the 
stomach, Probably one leg 
will be bent at the knee 
while the other will be ex- 
tended. It is not unusual to 
find children sleeping with both arms thrown over the head and 
the lower limbs apart and extended. 

“Older persons, however, are more likely to lie in a curled-up 
position on the right side with one hand under the pillow for easy 
adjustment of the head. 

“That there is a reason for this is acknowledged in science, and 
very likely it is due in a measure to the fact that older peopl2 do not 
like listening to the sounds of the heart, being thus reminded, 
perhaps, that they are mortal, and that each beating pulse leaves 
but the number less,” 


RIGHT SIDE AS SHOWN HERE 


THE PROPER POSITION FOR SLEEP 


The sleeper rests on the right side with one 
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How Soldiers Siecep 

“ How do soldiers lie?” was asked. ‘ Surely they ought to take 
a posture that is the best in every respect.” 

“Tt has been noticed in camp life,” answered Dr, Shrady, ‘ that 
soldiers almost invariably sleep on the right side with the knees 
drawn up and arms thrust out. Frequently the soldier lies flat on 
his stomach and rests face downward on his folded hands. In this 
position the earth seems softer to him than if he were lying on his 
back. There are no bones in the stomach against which his weight 
would press. 

The Back a Bad Position 

“ Another reason is that in this position the light is kept from 
the eyes, whereas if he lay on his back the glare of the light would 
retard sleep.” 

“Do you think, Dr. Shrady, that good sleep depends entirely 
upon position? Is there any particular advantage in lying on the 
right side or the back so long as a person is not troubled with 
insomnia ?” 

“Certainly a great deal 
depends on the position, 
although it is said that the 
savage sleeps in any way, 
even sometimes standing up 
or lying in any posture on a 
rock. Civilised men, how- 
ever, require good beds, fresh 
air, and proper temperature. 

Temperature to Sleep In 

“The average tempera- 
ture of the sleeping-room at 
best is about 52 deg. Fahren- 
heit. Sleep in this tempera- 
ture has been tested by 
different scientific observers, 
and it has been noticed that 
raising the temperature very 
soon results in the waking of 
the sleeper. 


The Benefits of Sieep 
“ No matter how restless a person is before he goes to sleep, if 
in the end he gets into a sound slumber there is no physiological 
reason why his sleep should be unsatisfactory. That is to say, if he 
is restless before going to sleep and then gets into a good position 
and maintains it for the usual number of hours he is apt to be quite 
rested and refreshed upon waking. 
“Sir Benjamin Richardson maintained that a good sleeper was 
always the most curable of patients, and Menander went so far as 
to say that all discases were curable by sleep.” 


hand raised beneath the pillow 
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°° THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SLEEPING -° 


NO. 1-~A GOOD POSITION . NO. 2 HOW NOT TO SLEEP 
The sleeper lies on the right side. The cushions are, of course, higher than This position is not good for many reasons. It almost invariably produces 
the pillows should be bad dreams 


NO. 3—A FAIRLY GOOD POSITION, BUT NOT SO GOOD AS NO. 11 


The position is a very usual one with children, but it is not a good one for older people to assume. It is not so likely to be generally restful as No. 1 
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IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Wife of Sergius. 


eto taset 
oe zo Ws etaaat 


Hist d 
Before she married, in 1884, the Grand Duchess Sergius was Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Louise Alice of Hesse, the second daughter of the late Grand 
Duke of Hesse and of our own beloved Princess Alice. She was born in 1864 
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GRAND DUKE SERGIUS aS UNCLE OF THE CZAR 


Late Governor of Moscow 4 Feared Throughout Russia. 


Histed 
The Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch is the third uncle of the Czar and the brother of Marie Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He was born in 1857 
and earned an unenviable reputation as Governor of Moscow, a position of which he was relieved only the other day 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


A Really Good Curtain-raiser.—1 con- 
gratulate Mr. Sutro on having written, and 
Mr. George Alexander on having staged, that 
great rarity, a really good curtain-raiser, for 
A Maker of Men is a worthy prelude to 
Lady Windermere’s Fan at the St. James’s. 
It has an idea—and an ideal, which is sull 
better. Mr. Sutro, indeed, seems to be able to 
state a problem and administer a rebuke and 
yet hold the attention of the average play- 
voer, The problem—what is success ? is 
played out in the failure of a bank clerk of 
forty-two to get promotion. His despondency 
is matched by his devoted wife’s optimistic 
insistence on his value as her husband and 
the father of her three 
boys. Miss Edyth Olive 
makes a great hit as the 
wife, for under the skilled 
stage-management of the 
St. James’s she has toned 
down her old mannerisms 
which erred on the side 
of too much fervour. 
Mr, Graham Browne is 
very good as the hus- 
band. 


“ Lady Windermere.” 
—This comedy shows 
signs of wear and tear, but 
it can still crowd a house 
for it is unique in its own 
way. Mr. Eric Lewis has replaced 
Mr. Sydney Brough as the duchess’s 
wayward brother and plays the part 
to perfection. Mr. Vane Tempest 
gave way the night I was there to 
Mr. Robert Horton, who imitates 
him like a phonograph. I must 
congratulate Mr. Alexander on aban- 
doning the sort of blotting paper on 
which he used to print his pro- 
grammes, for it simply disdained 
gum or any <dherent, so that I have not been 
able to preserve a St. James’s bill for years in 
my grangerised collection of playbills. Mr. 
Alexander has also taken a wise step in 
illustrating his programme with pictures of 
the play, which was impossible in the blotting- 
paper period, against which I once gently 
protested in vain. 


Nissen 


MISS MARIE SHIELDS 


Who is going out to South Africa in A Runaway Girl 


A STRIKING SCENE FROM 


This picture shows the French spy (Mr. Horace Hodges) 

apparently sleeping form of Sir Percy Blakeney (Mr. Fred Terry), who is 

really the Englishman known mysteriously as ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel’? who 

rescues French Royalists. The spy thought he was on the track of his man, 

and is astonished to find that it is only the baronet, whom at first he does 
not suspect. This picture was taken by Ellis and Walery 


Programme Prices.—While on this sub- 
ject of programmes I regret to say that one or 
two West-end theatres are reverting to the 
policy of charging for them, These charges— 
in most cases extortionate—form, | feel sure, 
one of the reasons for the slackness of theatrical 
business in the West-end of London as com- 
pared with the variety show. To pay Ios. 6d. 
for a stall at the theatre, 
6d. for a programme, 
6d. for the cloakroom, 
and large prices for 


refreshments may not affect the well-to-do 
stockbroker but it certainly keeps away 
from the theatre a public less well off though 
quite as faithful. I go, on the other hand, 
to the Coliseum. I see an excellent show 
in a 4s. stall and I pay 1d. for my pro- 
gramme. Ifa great capitalist like Mr. Stoll 
can manage to make ends meet on these 
terms surely the managers who are running 
one theatre, tiny in comparison, in the West- 
end might follow his example. I should like 
to see a genuine accountant’s statement of 
the enormous charges that the drama has to 
pay, apart altogether from the expenses of the 
play proper, such as the salaries of the artists 
and the scenery. 


The Coliseum.— The Coliseum has im- 
proved immensely since the first night. I 
went to the fourth performance the other 
evening and was thoroughly interested from 
beginning to end I think the abolition, or 
rather amalgamation, of the old serio-comics 
in a chorus is a capital idea. Mr, Eugene 
Stratton is at his very best in Mr. Leslie 
Stuart’s song and Miss Madge Lessing is for 
once at home in that song, ‘* Good-bye, Little 
Girl, Good-bye.” 
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“THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL” 


watching the 


Why the Coliseum Succeeds.—Mr. Stoll 
has come to stay, for he understands several 
important points. There is variety, and 
everything ‘is just arranged on a_ scale 
that does not bore. The nine  o’clock 
arrangement is ideal for those who dine 
late. 


Miss Marjorie Tempest. — The musical 
comedy stage in London is about to receive 
another recruit in Miss Marjorie Tempest, 
who was born at Christchurch, New Zealand, 

though it was in Australia that her 

musical talent ripened to its maturity 
during five years study in Sydney, 
There Miss Tempest was engaged 
by Mr. J. C. Williamson 
and later by Mr. Mus- 
grove for Miss Nellie 
Stewart’s Zaza company, 
and at the conclusion of 
its run she joined Mr. 
Pollard’s comedy com- 
pany for a long tour in 


the Far East.- Her 
experience was varied 
enough, for she took 


leading parts in a wide 
range of repertory. In 
several productions hcr 
part was altered in order 
to allow the introduction 
of what she regards as 
her greatest possession, a voice of 
rare power and quality and of ex- 
ceptionally wide range for what is 
known as ‘dramatic soprano.” 
After the company had _ toured 
through India and played at Ran- 
goon, Penang, and Singapore Miss 
Tempest continued her travels alone 
with a series of concerts and recitals 
in the Far East. 


Shot a Tiger.—Occasional sport height- 
ened the fascination of travel and relieved 
the stress of work, and one of the souvenirs 
by which she will always remember her 
travels in the East is a necklace of tiger’s 
claws that belonged to a “ man-eater ” infest- 
ing the Kulalumpur States, which fell at her 
second barrel. 


Keturah Collings 
MISS MARJORIE TEMPEST 


“An Australasian recruit to musical comedy 
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<¢ Peter Pan.” 


Mr du Maurier as the Pirate in 
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Mr. du Maurier has made a great step forward in his art by his appearance in Peter Pan at the Duke of York's 
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MR. EDOUIN 


Mr. Grattan’s Silhouettes. 
—Mr. Harry Grattan, who im- 
personates Mr, Chamberlain 
so cleverly at the Gaiety 
every night, has made a hit 
with his silhouettes, of which 
I give some samples, I am 
not quite pleased with the 
one of Mr. Edouin but that 
of Mr. Seymour Hicks is to 
the life. 


Mr. R. G. Knowles.—I 
am indebted to Mr. Norman 
Morrow for a remarkably 
clever drawing of a remark- 
ably clever personage. Mr. 
Knowles does not vary his 
style greatly and his effects 
seem easily obtained — yet 
how few people could ‘ get 
there” as he does. 


“*Coco.”—The monkey at 
the Palace is well worth seeing 
for he is extraordinarily in- 
telligent. 

The Hippodrome. — The 
Hippodrome has introduced 
several new items into what 
was already a very attractive 
programme. Very interesting 
is the exhibition of lassoing 
given by the Chamberlains. 
Mdlle. Marguerite and Mr. 
Robert Cottrell are very clever 
in their equestrian perform- 
ance, Mr. Paul Sandor’s bur- 
lesque circus with dogs dressed 
as horses is very funny, and 
Mr. Leon Morris’s wrestling 
ponies are amusing. 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


MR. R. G. KNOWLES 


Paanen 
onkouy 


Drawn by Norman Morrow 
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Silhouettes by Mr, Harry Grattan 


MR. WILLARD 


A Modern Gulliver.—The 
Hippodrome has also got a 
giant in the shape of “ Mach- 
now.” His weight is 360 lb. 
For so large a man he wears 
a ridiculously small collar ; in 
fact, it can be fitted on aman 
4 ft. high. His ‘daily meals 
consist of this little menu :— 


Breakfast, nine a.m.—One to two 
quarts of milk or tea, sixteen hard- 
boiled eggs, six to eight small loaves 
and butter. 


Luncheon, twelve mid-day.—2 to 
3 lb of meat, 5 lb. of potatoes, one 
quart of beer. 

Dinner, five p.m.—Soup, 3 to 5 lb. 
of meat, fowl, fish, vegetables, pota- 
toes, 3 lb. of bread, one or two quarts 
of beer. 

Supper, nine p.m.—Ten to fifteen 
eggs with bread and butter and one 
quart of tea. 


Two Concerts.—The rival 
orchestras both gave concerts 
within two days of one 
another—the London Sym- 
phony as conducted by Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, who 
gave us his symphony on 
Milton’s “ L’Allegro” and 
also his setting of ‘Five 
Songs of the Sea” by Mr. 
Newbolt ; personally | prefer 
the latter, and of these the 
first and last. I always think 
Sir Charles is at his best in a 
ballad pure and simple as he 
gave us in Shamus O’Brien. 
When he comes to the higher 
music, excellent as it is in 
point of scholarship, it carries 
with it far less distinction. 


hh 
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Mr. Harry Randall in his Dressing-room at Drury Lane. 


Campbell & Gray 
Mr. Randall, who is practically ‘the successor of Dan Leno, plays the part of the Fairy Asbestos in the Drury Lane pantomime. It is rather a rare thing for the low 
comedian to play the part of a fairy and is in curious contradiction to Mr. Barrie’s adjuration to us all in Peter Pan to believe in fairies 
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THE FIRST 


The New Irish Theatre 


Arnall 


MR F. i. FAY 

[I would not be trying to form an Irish 
national ‘theatre if I did not believe that there 
existed in Iveland, whether in the minds of a f.w 
people or of @ great number I do not know, an 
energy of thought about life itself, a vivid sensi- 
tiveness as to the reality of things, powerful enough 
to overcome all those phantoms of the night. One 
thing calls up its contrary, unreality calls up SIGS 
veality, and besides, life here has been suffi- 
ciently perilous to make men think, I do 
not think it a national prejudice that makes 
me believe we ave a harder, a more master- 
ful, race than the comfortable English of our 
time, and that this comes jrom an essential 
nearness to veality of those few scatlered 
people who have the vizht to call themselves | 
the Irish race. It is only in the exceptions, 
in the few minds where the flume has burnt 
as it were pure, that one can see the per- 
manent character of a vace. If one vemem- 
bers the men who have dominated Ireland 
for the last 150 years one understands that 
it is strength of personality, the individual 
ising quality in a.man, that stirs Irish 
imagination most deeply in the end. There 
is scarcely a man who has led the Irish 
people at any time who may not give some 
day to a great writer precisely that symbol 
he may vequire for the expression of him- 
SEL fstn tite We must have a new kind of scenic 
art. I have been the advocate of the poetry as 
against the actor, but I am the advocate of the 
actor as against the scenery. Ever since the last 
remnant of the old platform disappeared and the 
proscenium grew into the frame of a picture the 
actors have been turned into a picturesque . 
group in the foreground of a meretricious 
landscape painting. The background should 
be of as little importance as the background 
of a portrait group, and it should, when 
bossible, be of one colour or of one tint 
that the persons on the stage wherever they 
stand may harmonise with it or contrast 
with it and preoccupy our attention—MR 
YeEats’s CREED.] 


ngland—this much-traduced Eng- 
land of ours—has been heaping 
coals of fire on the sister country’s head. 
Through her muniiicent representative, 
Miss A. E. F. Horniman of London 
(who is a daughter of the founder of 
the well-known firm of tea merchants), 
she has given to Ireland a_ perma- 
nent home for the national literary 
drama, and now Mr. W. B. Yeats’s airy 
somethings, after having long enjoyed 
a name, will have at last a local habita- 
tion. Thanks to the executive skill of 
that architectural expert and theatrical 
enthusiast, Mr. Joseph Holloway, an 


Arnall 


MISS WALKER 


old discredited Dublin “ music” hall has been 
adroitly transmogrified into a charming little 
theatre, constructed so as to give plenty of 
elbow-room both before and behind, and cap- 
able of holding some 560 spectators. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Yeats’s peculiar views as to mise 
en scene and theatrical adjuncts no serious 


THE NEW THEATRE 


innovation has been attempted beyond the abo- 
lition of the orchestra. Even the much-abused 
footlights (so conspicuous by their absence 
in Molesworth Hall) have been restored. 

The opening of the new Abbey Theatre 
on Tuesday, December 27, was signalised 


» ry 
ary 


ity 


THE INTERIOR OF THE THEATRE 
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SUBSIDISED PLAYHOUSE IN OUR ISLANDS 


im Dublin. 


Arnall 
MR. W. G. FAY (stage director) 


by the production of two virgin plays, Ox 
Bailes Strand, a legendary drama in one 
act and mostly in verse, by Mr. W. BL. Yeats, 
and an ingenious little farce by Lady Gregory 
called Spreading the News. The latter is a 
veritable comedy of errors with a quzint im- - 
broglio recalling the old cumulative tale of 
—| “The Three Black Crows.” From a 
| strictly dramatic and theatrical stand- 
point Mr. Yeats’s lttle play is the 
best work that has yet come from his 
inspired pen. In telling in clear-cut 
and vigorous blank verse the old 
, legend of Cuchulain’s combat with his 
unknown son, and his subsequent mad- 
ness and death, Mr. Yeats has for once 
held in leash his perilous tendency 
towards cloudy symboism, and_ the 
result is a tragedy of impressive dignity, 
at once poignant and inevitable. The 
poet has incidentally contrived to solve 
an old problem, for the theme lends 
itself to the employment of no female 
interest, and the absence of that hitherto 
indispensable quality causes no regrets 
and leaves no blanks. 


Although the National Theatre com- 
pany has been recruited latterly by several 
promising volunteers the leading members 
remain the same as those seen in London at 
the Royalty Theatre in April last. The two 
brothers Fay are still a tower of strength to 
the organisation, and Miss Walker (otherwise 
; Maire Nic Shiubhlaigh) continues to 

evince her pristine charm and spiritu- 
ality. It is satisfactory to learn that 
besides remaining principal comedian of 
the society Mr. W. G. Fay, with the 
help of an advisory committee, will act 
as business manager and stage director 
to the Irish National Theatre. 

As almost all pecuniary responsi- 
bility for the new venture is taken by 
Miss Horniman the subsidised play- 
house may now be considered to be on 
its trial. Much may be hoped for from 
a well-matured scheme whereby the 
dramatist can at last give free play to 
his individuality and artistic conscience 
and appeal to the great public un- 
hampered by necessity for compromise. 
It may be that Ireland—in bygone times 
the pioneer of western Christianity, 
Ireland that preserved all that was 
vital in outworn paganism by flushing 
its veins with the new cult —may now 
have a new mission, the rejuvenation 
of the dying drama. W. J. L. 
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Tattiebogle Tales for Children, No. VII. By Mrs. E. Ames. 


Now the King was complaining, When all of a sudden And he asked them at once Then the King shouting out, 
“It's driving me mad, His Majesty spied What they did in the town. “I've at last met a Man,” 
We may look for recruits, The stout-hearted Hendrick “‘If you please, sir,’’ said Jan, Galloped home, hotly followed 

There are none to be had.” With Jan at his side. “| would fight for the crown.” By Hendrick and Jan. 


The King reached the palace, And they brought little Jan, The Queen hugged and kissed him, And for Hendrick he ordered 
The Queen shed a tear Who was looking too sweet But the King took his hand, A lovely enclosure 

When she heard the good news With his shirt and his sword And gave him for life To spend all his days in 
Of the young volunteer. And his bare little feet. An important command. With perfect composure. 


THE SLALE ER 


The Brainy Bumist. 


SCENE: The half in a second-rate hotel at a first-rate seaside resort. 

CHARACTERS: Professor Bumpus (a Phrenologist) and The Bored Victim, 
whom he has induced to have his head examined, A few stray people are 
seated about pretending to read ‘* Tricky Bits’? or **Snips and Snaps,’’ really 
listening to the dialogue. Heaven help them! It is seven o’clock, but there fs 
only one man in evening dress; he is probably a°conjurer who has seen better 
days. The women are dressed fike pen-wipers and each is *‘ behaving’? above 

her station. Professor Bumpus, who is bald and genial, looks a cross between a 

dentist and an auctioneer; The Victim is an ordinary young man, the sort of 

man who might grow whiskers without exciting either comment or sympathy. 

ROFESSOR BUMPUS: With regard to your ’ead, sir, you see [| 

mark the figures down on the chart. “ In’abitiveness, 2” ; 
“‘ Love of Children, 7.” (He ts as good as his word and marks the 
figures down on a“ chart.”) 

THE BoreD Victim (who loathes children but doeswt know 
zt): By Jove! That’s very good. 

PROFESSOR BumpuS: Now as to the constitootion, sir. 
take a bit of advice, judging 
simply from the ’ead, and me 
not professing to be a medical 
adviser, I should recommend 
you not to sit on damp grass 
zoo long. Might cause chills, 
you never know, and lead to 
rheumatism. Any of your an- 
cestors ever suffered from chills, 
might I ask ? 

THE Bored VICTIM: 
Never had any. 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS: 
“ Secretiveness, 11” ; ‘ Mathe- 
matics, 3.” Excellent time and 
toon, sir. You would make a 
good musical composer. 

THE BORED VICTIM (who 
doeswt know “ Bill Bailey” 
Jrom “Bedelia” except by 
name): Yes, that’s good. 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS: 
“Ope, 4.” You are inclined 
to look on the dark side, sir. 
In your family I should say 
there ’ave been long-lived 
persons while others ’ave died 
early. Am I accurate, sir? 

THE BORED VICTIM (with 
decision): Yes and no. 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS: 
“Diplomacy, 18.” I should 
say as you were a diplo- 
matic gent (playing to the 
gallery)—the sort of gent 
we could do with in the 
War Office. 

A {BOROUGH COUNCIL- 
LOR ( Pompous but pleasant 
with it): No politics please, 
professor. I beg of you, no 
politics, if you please. 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS 
(6/andly) ; In my entertain- 
ment I always steer clear 
of politics or appendicitis or 
other contentious matters with a barge pole. 

THE WIFE OF THE BOROUGH COUNCILLOR (who ts dressed in 
the purplest of purple plush, wears mouse-coloured hair like a 
drop cake on top of her head, and is so intensely vulgar that one 
scarcely notices that she is pre-eminently common): My husband 
has been that took up with the drainage scheme at Smellhurst 
that he can’t abear the mention of politics, let alone Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS (sympathetically): Lor ! 

A BOROUGH COUNCILLOR (seézing his opportunity): What I 
say about Mr. Chamberlain, and what I always have said, is this: 
if he carries his tariff scheme, won’t the poor man’s radium cost him 
more ? 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS (affecting great interest in THE BOROUGH 
COUNCILLOR): Well, there’s a thing! Believe me, sir, it never 
struck me in that light before; and I’ve examined the ’eads of the 
German Emperor, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. ’All Caine, and all the 
great thinkers of our day, and that point is new to me. (Zo THE WIFE 


If you'll 


een 


rag. 


Mummy, | can do one fing that you can’t do 
What's that, dear? 
Il can grow 
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By Frank Richardson. 


OF THE BOROUGH COUNCILLOR): It would be a privilege if your 
?usband would allow me to make a complete chart of ’is’ead (ge¢/ing 
beyond himself), the’ead of Jove with the intcllect of Silenus. 

A BOROUGH COUNCILLOR (soundly) : ?Ow much ? 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS (¢extatively) : Five—guineas. 

A BorouGH COUNCILLOR (handsomely): Well, Vl tell you 
what, mister ; when my fellow councillors want to present me with 
a portrait of myself coloured in oils—I’ll have a bump-map made 
instead. It would be more out of the common—a deal more refined. 
(Without examining his bumps anyone can see that PROFESSOR 
BUMPUS Z¢ys disappointed.) 

THE BORED VICTIM (protesting) : What about me ? 
to have left se in the cloak-room. 

PROFESSOR BuMPUS (6étterly venting his indignation on the 
wrong person): Well, if I’ad ’d’ave taken precious good care to 

lose the ticket. (THE BORED VICTIM /aughs sardonically.) 
PROFESSOR BuMpPus: “ Mirth, 15.” A bright, cheer- 
ful disposition; at the same time deficient in ’ope an 
lookin’ on the dark side. In 
clined to gloom. 

THE BORED VICTIM (f7e- 
sumably with sarcasm) ; Any 
tendency to crime ? 

PROFESSOR BuMPUS: No, 


You seem 


RINT Oi 
re % 


ox 


sir; nothing of any serious 
importance. Sowze crimes you 
simply wouldwt commit 


Arson, sir, I should say, espe- 
cially out of your line. 

AN UNNECESSARY SPEC- 
TATOR (muttering behind 
“ Pearson's Weekly”): You 
mean he won’t set the Thames 
on fire. 

PROFESSOR 
Quite so. ‘“ Eventuality 4 
(PROFESSOR BuMpuS @i/i- 
gently massages THE VICTIM’S 
scalp). 

A REALLY WITTY SPEC- 
TATOR: Trying to make the 
hair grow, is he? (Sadly, for 
such indeed tt is, received in 
silence.) 

THE BoRED VICTIM: I 
say, isn’t it nearly time for 
dinner ? 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS: 
“ Alimentiveness, 18.” You 
are also exceedingly good in 
reasoning by abduction, sir— 
great analytical powers. Good 
at chemistry, and so forth. 

THE AUDIENCE: Wonder- 
ful ! 

THE BoRED VICTIM: I 
don’t agree with a word you say. 

PROFESSOR BUMPUS (ap- 
parently delighted) : “ Com- 
bativeness, 14.” Good at 
causality. That is to say, the 
reasoning powers that raise you, as you may say, somewhat above 
the brute beast. It is through, this faculty that steam was utilised, 
sir. 

THE BoreED VICTIM ( gedting impatient): I say, what rot ! 

PRoressoR Bumpus: “Agreeableness, 3.”  Affability is 
extremely useful in life, sir. Before desisting I should tell you for 
which professions you are most suitable. Be on your guard against 
becoming a veterinary surgeon ; it would never soot your turn of 
mind, Let me recommend you to be one of two things, for which 
your sense of time and toon, your eye for form, weight, and colour, 
and your critical and ’armonious faculty render you well fitted—a 
taxidermist or a war correspondent. 

AN UNNECESSARY SPECTATOR: He knows a bit, Ze do ! 

THE BoRED VICTIM (losing control): Oh d—— ! 

PROFESSOR Bumpus: “ Language, 21.” (Séance breaks up.) 

A REALLY WITTY SPECTATOR (aside): I don’t call him no 
professor. Icall him a common or garden bumpist (very ditderly)— 
if that. 


LE 


BUMPUS: 


” 
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“The Tatler’s’” Motor Sparks. 


The Cost of Running a Motor 
Car.—To judge by the various 
reports published from time to time 
by those amateur drivers who have 
kept a strict account of all their 
disbursements in connection with 
motoring the greatest expense, even 
proportionately, appears to be on 
account of the tyres. In one instance, 
where the writer seemed quite 
pleased to remember that he had 
only had one puncture and one 
burst during a twelvemonth, the 
money spent upon tyres, after the 
initial outlay, came to almost one- 
fourth of the entire amount—an 
amount, too, which included such 
outside accessories as the hose for 
washing down, working overalls, 
insurance, subscription to a trade 
journal, and various items which 
many would hardly include amongst 
their motoring expenses proper. 


Tyres.—This certainly seems to 
point to the fact that, despite occa- 
sional telegrams concerning the 
marvellous merits of the So-and-so 
tyres (which are duly published in 
the advertisement columns of the 
firms interested), the majority can 
hardly be considered satisfactory. 
This is partly due to the maker’s 
predilection for fitting those that 
are really too light for the particular 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final-in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the sixth acrostic 
(dated February 8) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 20. 

5. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘“ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Mrs. Stanley Beale 


HER FIRST MOTOR LESSON 


vehicle and partly, it must be 
owned, to the unsatisfactory goods 
supplied, although, if they are to be 
judged by the price paid for them 
by the retailer, many of them should 
be little short of perfect. Again, 
once they are punctured, compara- 
tively few motorists either know 
how, or knowing are too lazy, to 
make such repairs as are likely to 
last, and consequently once an inner 
tube is damaged the patches used 
are continually blowing off. 


The Collier.—After some con- 
siderable experience my own pre- 
ference lies with Colliers and 
Palmer’s, I have had the greater 
practical knowledge of the former, 
and there is no doubt that, provided 
the buyer is guided by the firm and 
is content to take the size of tyres 
they recommend and drives with 
them fully inflated, he will have 
no more trouble than if solids were 
fitted whilst he still retains all the 
advantages of the pneumatic. 


The Palmer Advantages.— Of 
the Palmer cord tyre I have not 
had a long experience, but it un- 
doubtedly has far less tendency to 
side-slip than ordinary patterns and 
is also very resilient. In order to 
get the best results this jalso must 
be pumped brick-hard. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 


(Fourteenth Series) 


Dept Ses s Lone Cat EL 

Riles Veo Lok ao Ree 
NY Sigal co aed Dydd Bee Ofer | 
N Fl D EVOL 
Niger UNE oe, 
Gam Ada as Nivel 


Ou b wpe 
Sy 


Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from: 
Abracadabra, Anovice, Arosa, Aldegarde, Arho, Aston, 
Altanower, Axenstein, Aenea, Archway, Aria, Afelinda, 
Acorn, Alif, Achilles, Aggio, Amazing, Abacus, Aredark, 
Ashbury, A.A.A., Abbot, Abeille, Abna, Almeria, A.C.R., 
Ablighter, Agag, Algonda, Amyand, Auriol, Acbazas, 
Andrea, Alesley, Aeronaut, Ajanda, Alnwick, Avinnia, 
Bydand, Britonia, Beta, Belmanor, Boz, Bute, Brian- 
boru, Brown-eyes, Bertha, Belinda, Beaufort, B.U.W., 
Bonnie-bell, Briar-rose, Beauty, Belmont, Beginnah, 
Bricky, Bunny, Bimbo, Brock-hill, Brutus, Billee, Bulbul, 
Carlos, Cossack, Courtier, Cherry-cheeks, Chiria, Cleevi, 


Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Fourteenth Series) 


Sweet singer who in The Cingalee, 
As long ago in Dorothy, 

And now in Veronique with glee 
Performs the lover gallantly 


1. Closely connected with the ‘‘ dogs of war,” 
Cry one, let slip the others, first before. 
Means “ devastation "—that you may be sure. 


n 


. Famed Tuscan river that for ever flows 
Past Florence town, and so to seaward goes. 
3. An aery lightsome folk of fancy tale, 
Titania, Pari-Banou and Puck (a male), 
But to reverse this light pray do not fail. 
4. One great affliction of advancing years. 
We call man so when he no longer hears. 
5. This priest the youthful Samuel taught. 
His sons ran riot in base sport. 
6. Came from across the sea, oh long ago, 
Fought, conquered, took the throne and " bossed 
the show," 
Built castles, married heiresses, and so 
\Two nations became one by process slow. 
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Claribelle, Che-sara-sara, Corbiniere, Cantiniere, Corrib, 
Caste, Ca-ira, Coomb, Cyprus, C.R., Chicot, Cass, 
Candun, Corban, Carissima, Caldan, Castledene, Cairo, 
Claudia, Claughton, Chippers, Clarelou, Cwrwda, Cam- 
bridge, Cheyne, Colepark, Carrots, Chippie, Chinchin, 
Cheery-chich, Chaos, Dun, Doune, Doll, Dainty, Dghuisa, 
Daddy, Duquessa, Daralee, Dalcros, Daxy, Dodpoller, 
Dumps, Donnetta, Dun, Driscoll, iEnty Duchess, 
Deer, Dolabella, Dumnorix, Duffer, Dale, Elms, Evelyn, 
Eva-maria, Elizabeth, Enos, Eippek, Elswitha, Elmbank, 
Elex, Eliot, Eiya, Eastwind, Enilorac, Efsie, Etteragram, 
Ethie, Esperance, Fidelia, Firstry, Flosager, Fuchsia, 
Fulwood, Florodora, Firenze, Fairy, Fern, Fog, Freda, 
Floridelle, Floss-silk, Fiora, Furry, Francis, Florence, 
Firefly, Glenmalure, Gem, Grey-eyes, Glynn, Gollywog, 
Golden-girl, Glen, Golomine, Gladwyn, Gopher, Golo, 
Glevum, Good-luck, Gasco, Hati, Hoopoe, Horsa, 
Howitzer, Howardius, Heath, Hairy-heels, Hadith, 
Ignota, Idak, Ibs, Inverloddon, Jacko, Jed, Jaelsee, Jap, 
Joker, Jacey, Jersey, Kamsin, Kid, Kiwi, Kathbaron, 
Kingsan, Keewee, Katharina, Kimmerghame, Keys, Kil- 
bride, Kathleen, Katinka, Kamoral, Kempsey, Ko, 
Kroywen, Links, Lamlash, Livinopes, Lady-bower, 
Leslie, Leep, Libussa, Lengthington, Lannie, Louisa, 
Littlestone, Ladybird, Lutra, Lulu, Lorraine, Lhasa, 
Mummer, Machaon, Mourino, Millamant, Maise, Mal- 
donada, Marie, Massareene, Midge, Mouth, M.L.H., 
Mem, Mascotte, Mars, Macaudax, Meb, Mother-bunch, 
Minorca, Mop, Marju, Marion, Mavourneen, Myrtle, 
Mudjekeewis, Manor, Moremie, Mahtal, Nibs, Nimble, 
Nigger, Novice, Old-owl, Olea, Ovalina, Orchid, Oceanide, 
Oak, Oh-there, Owen, Oh-girls, Owlet, Oku, Park, Poly- 
tock, Pearl, Pegunhere, Pollywaddles, Paris, Primavera, 
Pretty-well, Pathan, Pearlies, Pop, Parabere, Pongo, 
Peverel, Proby, Pekoe, Paddy, Pebble, Poop, Piccino, 
Pluto, Pongkyle, Pizarro, Pixie, Redual, Raven, Riec, 
Ryde, Roma, Regina, Roy, Rockaway, Reldas, Ronpu, 
Rhagatt, Remus, Robin, Seeker, Serapion, Splendide, 
Square, Scafell, Snipe, Sweetbells, Snark, Salmon, 
Senga, Sturford, Shifter, Stodgy, Seastar, Supercargo, 
Sunbeam, Speranza, Skerry, Sheward, Saskerre, Simple, 
She, |Smart, Stede, St. Rowan, Sophia, Sillee, Scraps, 
Southoe, Sa, Shamrock, Sivart,;St. Quentin, Speedwell, 
Trefoil, Tangley, Taffy, Tootles, Tina, Tomwin, Troloss, 
Tiballak, Truth, Turbine, Tri-kent, Tamworth, Turnip- 
top, Tobias-john, Tramps, Tiptilted, Trim, Trio, Tax, 
Usher, Ugly, Virginian, Victor, Vinna, Viola, Wimbledon, 
What-ho, Waughtauk, Workitout, Wales, Wyvern, 
Wild-walker, Weazel, Wyst, Wildman, Wynell, Wag, 
Wild-violet, Wensleydale, Wasp, Winifred, Waver, 
Xam, Xoc, Xpdnc, Xit, Yentocs, Yahoo, Yasmar, Yeliab, 
Ynl, Yoko, Yamay, Yalcrab,-Yellow, Yma, Zimmy, Zara- 
mac, Zamzam, Zarabin, Zaza, Zulu, Zed, Zingari, Z.Z.Z., 
Zebra; and two with no pseudonym, one type-written 
and one from the Charterhouse. 


““Mem"’ addressed her answer to No. 3 to Bedford 
Street. The Acrostic Editor recommends Great New 
Street for the future. 

The Acrostic Editor begs to thank “Jed.” The 
saving of trouble to the Acrostic Editor in consequence 
will be more than “' Jed" can imagine. 

No answers to Nos. 1 or 2 were received from 
“ Ca-ira.” 

‘** Maldonada"’ is advised to observe Rule 5 carefully. 

“ Meb " and ‘ Wensleydale” are credited with answers 
to No. 1, left out by some error. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Reformed Team.— Nothing can prove 
more clearly the dearth of good three- 
quarters in England than the way the Selec- 
tion Committee have revised the team which 
went down so badly before Wales. It was 
generally admitted after the match at Cardiff 
that England’s defeat was mainly due to the 
impotence of the three-quarter line, and if 
the selectors were to justify their existence 
at all Dillon, Palmer, and Raphael had 
to go. It is doubtful, however, if Simpson, 
Brettargh, and Shewring, had they played 
against Wales, would have done any better 
than the men whom they now replace, 
Possibly the revised team may beat Ire- 
land ; the Irish match is generally won or 
lost by the forwards, and if the English 
pack can hold its own almost any set of 
threes ought to score without much diffi- 
culty. The selection of Shewring looks 
as though the committee acted in a panic 
with the disaster at Cardiff painfully fresh in 
their memory. Shewring, for all I know to 
the contrary, may be the most effective three- 
quarter in England, but if so one is tempted 
to ask why his merits were overlooked for a 
match in which the three-quarters play such 
a vital part. 


Unlucky Selectors.—I read in a Welsh 
paper the other day a somewhat unkind de- 
scription of the English Selection Committee : 
“they don’t know a good three-quarter when 
they see one; and if they did know they 
would not pick him.” This is quite unneces- 
sarily severe on a thoroughly conscientious 
body of men. The selectors of the English 
team assuredly do 
not choose an in- 
efficient team mere- 
ly for the pleasure 
of seeing Wales 
beat England. They 
are hampered by 
two difficulties—the 
lack of any uniform 
style in English 
clubs and by the 
spirit which official- 
ly, at any rate, 
pervades the Eng- 
lish Rugby Union. 
The tradition, care- 
fully fostered by the 
Rugby Union, that 
cleverness is akin 
to professionalism 
has dwarfed three- 
quarter play in Eng- 
land. The young 
player has come to 
know instinctively 
that his chances of a cap are much greater 
if he confines his conception of the three- 
quarter game to the “ bullocking ” across the 
ground than if he shows any appreciation of 
Welsh methods. To show any cleverness is 
to incur the suspicion of slimness, 


An Audacious Proposal.—In discussing 
in The Daily Chronicle last week England’s 
prospects of success, Mr. Hamish Stuart 
made a somewhat audacious proposal, Eng- 
land’s failure to beat Wales dates, Mr. Stuart 
points out quite correctly, from the  in- 


‘quarters in the experimental match. 
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Who has been deposed from the English 
international team 


troduction of the four three-quarter system. 
Her decadence began slowly, but she has 
continued to fall away with an accelerated 
velocity. According to Mr. Stuart it is 
absurd to suppose that England suddenly and 
without any apparent reason ceased to pro- 
duce players of the first rank, and the only 
explanation of her downfall is her adoption 
of the four three-quarter game, which—for 
what reason Mr. Stuart does not explain— 
is unsuitable, if not impossible, for English 
players. Mr. Stuart then makes what I ven- 
tured to call an audacious proposal. “I will 
willingly get together,” he writes, ‘a three- 
threes side to meet Swansea at Queen’s Club 
if the Welsh champions would agree to be the 
first victims of an experimental return to the 
old order.” 


THE WELSH RUGBY INTERNATIONAL TEAM 


A Return to the Old Order.—The word- 
ing of Mr. Stuart’s proposal is not quite clear, 
but I assume he means that the Welshmen 
should also limit themselves to three three- 
But 
whether he intends Swansea to have four or 
three quarters I fail to seeon what grounds he 
supposes that his team, presumably composed 
of English players, would make victims of the 
Welsh club. As I said in THE TATLER last 
week, the really disquieting fact brought to 
light by the international match at Car- 
diff was the individual superiority of the 
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Welshmen. If in a four three-quarter game 
Gabe, Llewellyn, and Morgan were much 
too fast for the Englishmen, why should 
they lose their speed if their three-quarter 
line were diminished by one? English 
players may not have assimilated the four 
three-quarter game, but no conceivable 
readjustment of the field will make Dillon 
more likely to score than Llewellyn or 
Palmer as fast as Morgan. 


Roberts and Stevenson.—The one fact 
that can be predicted about the Roberts- 
Stevenson match with complete confidence 
is that it will draw a bigger gate than any 
game played in London since Roberts beat 
Dawson in 1899. As to which of the two 
will win we can guess till we are blue in 
the face. ‘The older‘generation of billiard- 

players will, 1 fancy, refuse to believe that 
Roberts is beatable until they see him beaten, 
while the more up-to-date young men will put 
their money on Stevenson. Stevenson has 
certainly acted like a good sportsman in 
accepting Roberts’s challenge and conditions. 
From a mere commercial point of view he has 
all the worst of the deal. Unless he beats 
Roberts by at least 3,000 he will not in the 
least increase his market value. On the 
other hand, should he lose his reputation wi.1 
unquestionably suffer. Roberts meanwhile 
is in the happy position of having everything 
to win and not much to lose. Should 
Stevenson beat him nothing will have been 
proved except that he gave his opponent too 
long a start. In any case he willincrease his 
banking account by £2,000. Roberts’s offer 
‘of 2,c00 start was a 
consummate piece 
of hedging. Be- 
tween players of the 
class of Roberts, 
Stevenson, and 
Dawson a start of 
2,000 in 20,000 
looks imposing 
enough on_ paper, 
but in practice it 
is a mere bagatelle. 


Dawson and 
Stevenson have 
before this each 


beaten the other by 
more than a tenth 
of the game, but 
nobody — supposes 
that either can give 
the other any odds. 


The Value of 
Prestige.—When | 
say that Roberts 
has all the best of the deal I do not mean 
that he is not fully entitled to it. His 
wonderful performances in the past and the 
position he so long occupied as the foremost 
billiard-player in the world give him a prestige 
which no living professional can claim. He 
has still a larger following than Dawson and 
Stevenson combined. Not one in twenty of 
the spectators who crowded the Argyll Hall 
during Roberts’s game with Mitchell cared a 
jot who the old champion’s opponent was. 
They wanted to see Roberts, and Roberts on'y. 
If anyone doubts the truth of this Jet him 
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imagine what the Argyll Hall would look like 
if Stevenson or Dawson were to play Mitchell 
an exhibition match there. No one is more 
conscious of his powers of attraction than 
Roberts himself, and no one is likely to blame 
him for turning them to the best advantage. 
I do not know what price it is proposed to 
charge for the seats at the coming match, but 
it may be assumed that Roberts, or his 
manager, will exact the uttermost farthing from 
the public. If the farthing in this particular 
case should become a couple of guineas for a 
seat in the front row I have not the slightest 
doubt that that sum would be cheerfully paid. 
Personally I should not consider the enter- 
tainment dear at the money. Roberts has 
for many years enjoyed the reputation of 
having brought what is euphemistically known 
as the “waiting game” to an exact science. 
I fancy, however, that there will be no waiting 
when he meets Stevenson. Stevenson’s start 
may be a trifle, but he is far too dangerous 
an opponent to play tricks with, and unless 
Roberts has him well in hand early in the 
match there will be no engineering to produce 
a close finish. 


An Authentic Story.—Though its editor 
has never been smitten with the modern 
affectation of the player critic 7he Morning 
Leader is by no means the least interesting 
of the London papers where sport is con- 
cerned. Its billiards, however, is not so strong 
as its cricket and football. Some months 
ago | mentioned in THE TATLER that John 
Roberts had once told me that he had given 
up smoking and drinking as he found that 
his eyesight and nerves were being affected. 
Last week a writer in The Morning Leader 
referred to the abstinence of Roberts from 
tobacco and wine as a myth. If so Roberts 
himself is responsible for the myth. Six 
years ago I happened to dine with Roberts 


just before his match with Dawson. He had 
put up one of his tables in the country house 
of a friend of mine and had come down from 
London to test the table practically by playing 
a few games on it with my host and some of 
his guests. I sat next to Roberts at dinner, 
and when I remarked that he drank nothing 
he told me “ the myth” which I subsequently 
repeated in THE TATLER. I daresay I should 
have forgotten all about the incident as one 
meets so many men nowadays who neither 
smoke nor drink, but it seemed to me evidence 
of tremendous force of will for a man of over 
forty to abjure tobacco and wine as soon as 
he found that they were even slightly injuring 
him. 


Roberts and the London Newspapers.— 
I find that a paragraph I wrote Jast week con- 
cerning John Roberts and the London news- 
papers has been misunderstood. When I 
said that Roberts’s games went unreported 
by the London dailies I was alluding, of 
course, to his games in the provinces. Since 
the old champion has been in London he has 
certainly not suffered from editorial or sub- 
editorial neglect. Indeed, during the past 
week he has had far more space devoted to 
him than in the palmy days of his tenancy of 
the Egyptian Hall. Roberts, by the way, 
evidently does not intend to give away his 
hand in his game with Reece. Having made 
a gigantic break at Glasgow at the proper 
psychological moment when the critics were 
comparing his form with that of Dawson and 
Stevenson he devoted himself to stroke play 
with Reece just to show his versatility. Some 
of the gratuitously-difficult shots I saw him 
play at the Egyptian Hall last week were the 
insolence of genius. In some of his amazing 
screws one half expected to see his bail burst 
into flame as it fizzed along its path to the 
pocket. But it would be a fatal mistake to 
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suppose that Roberts will treat us to many 
of these dazzling shots when he meets Dawson 
or Stevenson. He knows the game too well 
for that. Nevertheless, the power of making 
such shots is a valuable asset to him. They 
demoralise his opponents and help him out 
of difficulties if ever he finds himself in a fix. 
Even in a mere exhibition game with nothing 
at stake Reece was visibly disturbed by 
Roberts’s diabolical power of cue. 


“The Standard’s” Cricket Editor.—Mr. 
Arthur Pearson has a keen eye for promising 
young men, and his appointment of E. H. D. 
Sewell to the field editorship of 7ie Standard 
is in every way an excellent one. Considering 
the big things Sewell did in India and in 
Essex club cricket he has been something of 
a disappointment as a member of the county 
team, but some of his failures were certainly 
due to other causes than any want of skill. 
For some time he has been overburdened with 
journalistic work, and no man—always ex- 
cepting C. B. Fry—can serve two masters. 
Sewell tells me that his new work will give 
him no time for county cricket and that his 
connection with Essex has ceased. Sewell 
joined the ranks of professional cricketers 
under circumstances highly creditable to him. 
His choice lay between abandoning first-class 
cricket altogether, playing under false colours 
as a “promateur” and earning his living 
openly as a professional, Like a good srforts- 
man he preferred the honourable life of a 
professional cricketer. His experiment was 
an interesting one, and at the time it seemed 
possible that his example would be followed 
by three or four others, but as it turned out 
he remained the solitary representative of the 
new order. Prejudice in cricket dies very 
hard, and many cricketers who might have 
had the desire to take the plunge lacked the 
courage. M. R. R. 


Gillman & Co. 


THE CHRIST CHURCH (OXFORD) UNBEATEN LACROSSE TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are : 


Back row—A. T. West, Hon. A. E. Mulholland, M. Vagliano, W. R. Portal, R. Boil, H. Walker, A. T. Willett; 


front row—u. E. Snell, S. Powell, A. E. Tull (secretary), A. M. Cooke, J. M. Frost 
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Lonpon. 

M* DEAR PRISCILLA,—Up to the very last 

moment I have been rushing here, 
there, and everywhere choosing day gowns 
and evening frocks, ball dresses, and a court 
gown for a pretty little débutante of my 
acquaintance who is “coming 
out.” Her ‘‘season”’ begins with 
a flying visit to the Riviera, and 
as she has never before made 
acquaintance with that enchanted 
coast—that fascinating land of 
roses and oleanders, sapphire seas, 
and deep blue skies that you and 
I know so well—she is strung 
up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment in anticipation. Ah me! 
how old it makes me feel and 
how history repeats itself, The 
first Cannes ball I attended the 


year I was emancipated from 
schoolroom bondage I wore a 
white tulle gown trimmed all 


round with festoons of silver roses, 
and here is the little dédu¢ante in 
question in a gown of white 
mousseline de soie made up over 
a fond of silver tissue, the bottom 
of the pretty gathered — skirt 
trimmed with alternate ruches and 
rows of silver roses. There is a 
deep ‘‘ Swiss belt” of silver tissue 
with long fringed ends depending 
from it and the 6ébé bodice is 
bordered all round with silver 
roses, while the little sleeves are 
gathered on the shoulder and 
slashed up all the way down just 
for the purpose of catching them 
together again with chains of 
roses. Did1in my day, I wonder, 
look as pink and white and flower- 
like as this little friend of mine, 
and had J—under such a melting 
babyish exterior—equally decided 
views on dresses and such an 
insatiable appetite for them ? 
Surely even in the days when 
it took three months to travel to 
India and people 
went for five years 
instead of one— 


when English 

shops were un- 

known and gees C2 
fashion papers ee 
were as_ scarce ‘ 
as blue dia- 


monds—our 
grandmothers 
could hardly have 
required so many 
frocks and frills as these children consider 
necessary to make their ev/7ée into the social 
world. Among her many purchases is a 
delicious little gown of the palest grey-green 
crépe de chine rucked down the front with a 
vest of real Venetian lace and a very effective 
trimming of narrow velvet all round in a kind 


THE ANGEL AND HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in The Home 


of scroll design. The sleeves are of elbow 
length finished with frills of point de venise, 
and the folds of the corsage are tucked into a 
belt of panne to match. She has the prettiest 
tailor gowns, too, of pale pastel shades of cloth 
—such fine glossy cloth you would almost take 


CREAM, LACE GOWN 


With Louis XVI. corsage of Pompadour silk (Maison Martial et Armand) 


it for satin—and made with a dainty simplicity 
which only the real artist of the coupe knows 
how to achieve. A little demi-toilette frock 
of pale pink chiffon—the colour of a tea rose 
—decorated with innumerable tiny frills of 
Valenciennes lace anda deep belt of Pom- 
padour was another silk chef d@@uvre which 
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makes the wearer look like a picture. Then 
there is a currant-red silk frock very prettily 
fashioned for afternoon wear, and there are 
some pretty costumes of the Louis periods, 
not too pronounced in style, however, out of 
deference to her age of eighteen. Most of 
her new hats are made with 
elaborate cache-peignes of flowers, 
one—a pretty brown tulle in a 
flat sailor shape—is tilted forward 
by means of a high bandeau which 
is a mass of pink primulas, and 
there is a large dergére hat in 
fancy mauve fazl/e trimmed with 
quantities of mauve and white lilac. 
Strings are, however, conspicuous 
by their absence, which is good 
news considering that they have 
had such an extended run and we 
are all frankly tired of them, and, 
of course, the majority of the 
toques are very small, some of 
them oval in shape. : 

If you want a pretty sleeve and 
one which will answer the purpose 
for your new coat, here is an 
example which is hau/e chic in 
Paris. It is somewhat in the leg- 
of-mutton gewre, of course, but 
it has hardly that effect when 
finished. All the same it fits the 
arm to some inches above the 
elbow, the fulness at that 
point being put into the seams 
of the sleeve and fixed in the 
centre on the outside of the arm 
with a vertical band of galon 
or embroidery about 1} in. wide, 
which draws it in and causes it 
to form fou/s on either side, | 
hope I have been explicit, for you 
will find the effect of the sleeve 
is really charming, and I know, 
like me, you rank the manche 
first in the matter of importance. 

You will be glad to hear that 
the kimono is once more high in 
favour, and you can have your 
négligés made in this style with- 
out any fear of being démodé. As 
a matter of fact, the fate of the 
kimono—as_ regards what the 
manufacturer would call “ high- 
class goods ”—was tottering in the 
balance a little while ago owing to 
the fact that it was being copied 
in all the cheaper materials and 
could be picked up in the purlieus 
of Brixton and Clapham Junction 
for the price of 1s. 6d. Now, 
however, we are once again to wel- 
come it in really handsome silks 
and brocades, and the oriental designs set off 
by borders and sashes of plain self-coloured 
silks are really exquisite ; so picture me in a 
new xégligé of pale primrose soft satin, 
patterned all over with sprays of white 
acacia and having a border of mauve velvet. 
—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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GHEE TALLER 


The Well-edressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


A SIMPLE THEATRE COAT 


Of purple velvet with chinchilla cuffs, collar, and facings 


smart hat which represents quite a 

novelty in Paris is very wide indeed on 
either side of the head, beyond which it 
extends to some considerable distance. It is 
turned sheer up back and front, and some- 
what recalls the erstwhile popular !polichinelle 
hat, while it is by no means unlike the Nelson 
type of chapeau as well, the brim being 
higher than the crown and sloping off into a 
sharp point. The trimming is remarkable 
for its absolute simplicity, consisting merely of 
two large “ market ” bunches of flowers placed 
on either side of the front. 


4 Sei 


A very noticeable point in the case of a 
number of the new examples in millinery is 
that the portion of the hat which is raised 
behind is becoming so increasingly high as 
almost to suggest an exaggeration. The fact 
is rather to be deplored than otherwise as 
this style is by no means becoming to the 
average Englishwoman however much. it 
may suit her sister on the other side of the 
Channel. 
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Smooth straws, chips, and lace straws will 
be fashionable during the coming season. 
The colours most in vogue are blues of va- 
rious descriptions—brown, butter colour, and 


once again the ever-popular and absolutely 
ubiquitous champagne. Green is another 
colour of which the spring hat is to be 
fashioned, especially in conjunction with 
white and pale mauve'lilac. The black hat, 
however, is doomed to a great extent ahd will 
be very little seen during the spring except for 
mourning. 


NS 4 
Some of the prettiest of the new models 
are small toques fashioned of green tulle in 
rather a vivid shade and trimmed with apple, 
pear, or cherry blossoms. 
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A novelty in the matter of petticoats which 
is well worth recording is that fashioned of 
Japanese quilted silk. The quilting is not, of 
course, introduced round the hips, the silk 
taking the form of a yoke instead, below that, 
however, the quilting being both outside and 
in, It is carried out in black only, being 
intended solely for motor wear, and instead of 
the silk it is sometimes fashioned 
of the softer kinds of satin as well. 
Knickers formed of black silk or 
satin to match are often sold 
with it for the motorist. 
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A trimming which is to have 
an immense vogue this year is 


the Louis XVI. ribbon em- 
broidery. It is very narrow 
indeed and worked 
out in the most 
delicate shades _ of 


colour. The ribbon 
is mounted on 
a fond of velvet 
and is cunningly 
manipulated to 
form flowers and 
leaves, while in 
some Cases it is 
introduced as a 
supplementary 
adornment on lace flounces. It 
is, in fact, the decoration for velvet 
collars, cuffs, and 
lapels, and will appear 
on a number of the 
smartest silk coats in 
the Louis styles. 


De SS; 


Glacé mohair is a 
charming spring mate- 
rial which will be very 
much seen throughout 
the spring. Some 
pretty costumes will be 
fashioned with short 
basqued jackets of auite 
a fitting type. 


ne and 


The modern craze 
for beads has resulted 
in necklaces of opals 
strung together or with 
crystals alternating. 
These are worn a great 
deal, opals being more 
in favour than ever 
and next to amethysts 
are the stones of the 
year, 
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Flowers are very much worn in the hair 
this season, and roses take, of course, premier 
rank. The fancy for wreaths has, however, 
declined to a very great extent, and instead 
of these clusters of two or three blossoms are 
fastened into the coils on either side. Orna- 
ments of all kinds are, in fact, employed in 
coifjure decoration, and among the new combs 
the jewelled and enamelled varieties are in- 
creasingly popular, 
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Among the charming new gowns designed 
for the coming courts is a beautiful example 
in the palest smoke-grey chiffon. The skirt 
is closely pleated round the hips, the lower 
part being decorated with frills of creamy lace 
alternating with fow/s of chiffon. The bodice 
is very full and trimmed round the décolle- 
tage with a berthe of lace caught with knots 
of pansy-coloured velvet while the train, 
carried out in spotted satin to match the 
colour of the gown, is lined with gathered 
grey chiffon caught with knots of velvet 
and clusters of shaded pansies. 


Se) od 


A combination which will be seen during 
the summer for outdoor attire will be 
braid and. chiffon. Some of the newest 
coloured chiffon gowns are being trimmed 
with wide glossy silk braid to match, and the 
effect is excellent. In certain instances the 
braid is of three or four graduated widths. 


( 


DINNER GOWN FOR HOME WEAR 
Of pale pink soft silk, the front of the corsage formed of gathered chiffon and 


the berthe of lace 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Candlesticks. —In spite of the 
countless varieties of gasfittings and 
the beautiful and artistic metalwork 
of electric-light chandeliers and table 
lights, there has always been a con- 
servative attachment to the candle- 
stick in all its varietics. It is a 
singular example of the innate ten- 
dency of everybody to cling to old 
forms. The flaring gas flame never 
lent itself, except in its present in- 
candescent form, to very artistic 
treatment, but the electric light from 
the first showed its possibilities from 
a decorative as well as a useful point 
of view. As if to blot out the remem- 
brance of gas altogether candlesticks 
of silver and of brass have been 
adapted with imitation candle and 
flame-shaped globe for the electric 
light. Fine brass hanging candelabra 
of old Dutch design have been fitted 
in this way in ballrooms. ‘They have 
all the elegance of candles with the 
advantage that they do not drop wax 
on the dancers beneath. 


Chimneypieces.—Many o'd houses con- 
tain fine chimneypieces that are known, and 
many old houses contain equally fine work- 
manship that is unknown. In an old house 
at Newbury, where, by the way, the body of 
Lord Falkland was brought after the battle, 
there is a stately Stuart staircase which has 
seen better days. Achimneypiece in the same 
house is so covered with centuries of paint 
that the delicate wood-carving of flowers and 
foliage is so obscured as to convey to the 
casual observer that it is plaster. The 
country decorator has added to his vandalism 
all the charms of “oak graining,” so that it 
might well pass for a cheap early-Victorian 
monstrosity whereas a year’s pickling under 
skilful hands would reveal—who knows ?>— 
perhaps the handiwork of Grinling Gibbons 
himself. 


Oak Panelling. — In 
an old house at Chatham 
it took three years of 
patient and loving work 
to remove the white paint 
that some zealous Philis- 
tine had laid on the fine 
oak panelling. Up and 
down the country are 
many oak interiors simi- 


larly ruined by being 
painted. Some panelling 


has actually been papered 
over. But as panel- 
ling is not even in its 
surface the ingenious 
builder- man has 
overcome that diffi- 
culty by stretching 
canvas across the oakwork from the ceiling to 
the floor so that his forget-me-not and daisy 
patterned paper might more conveniently 
sprawl over it. A hint in passing to those 
who may possess such hidden treasures ; an 
attempt to drive a nail into the wall behind 
the stretched canvas is like attempting to 
pierce iron—the truth being that the supposed 
brick wall is really hard seasoned English oak 
two or three centuries old. 
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CARVED OAK MIRROR FRAME 


English—dated 1603 


A Seventeenth - century Mirror. — An 
examination of the English carved oak mirror 
frame of the date when Sir Walter Raleigh 
was imprisoned in the Tower and a compari- 
son with a French or Italian mirror of the 
same date will show at a glance that the hand 
of the English craftsman had nothing of the 
cunning of his continental contemporary. 
The turning is typically Jacobean, and the 
scrolled ends find a counterpart in the chair- 
backs of the same period. A clumsy mar- 
quetry inlay of alternate light and dark blocks 
of wood appears on each side of the glass. 
This piece was once at Derby Old Hall, and 
is pleasing enough as being representative 
English work of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury ; yet there is afterall, without any wish to 
be unpatriotic, a sad feeling when one con- 


CARVED WALNUT COFFER 


French—first half of sixteenth century 


templates this and unwillingly calls up the 
splendours that Italy and France had been 
creating for a century. 


Renaissance Coffers.—Among the most 
beautiful pieces of domestic furniture of the 
Italian and French Renaissance the marriage 
coffer has received the most skilful work that 
the artistic craftsman could bestow upon it. 
It was primarily intended as a receptacle for 
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containing the bride’s trousseau. The 
marriage chest (cassove) in its 
Italian form was often most elabo- 
1ately carved and gilded, and the 
spirit of the Renaissance when at its 
height was reflected in these cassonz, 
of which many beautiful specimens 
are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The example we illustrate 
is of walnut and of most exquisite 
carving of the period when Frangois 
Premier invited Italian masters to 
cross the Alps and lend their aid to 
make his court one of the most 
magnificent in Europe. 


Piano Backs.—The less the p'ano 
is interfered with the better. It is 
quite right that it should stand away 
from the wall, and some people have 
cariied this rule to the length that 
they place it at right angles to it. 
It goes without saying that nobody 
having the musical instinct finely 
developed would stand photograph 
frames or vases upon the top of the 
case. ‘The piano is a very delicate 
instrument as various experiments as to its 
acoustic properties will soon prove. As a 
musical instrument it is better not to use it as 
a bookcase or an odd shelf for spare things. 
But an even more terrible fashion than this 
has arisen. Some misguided people have 
conceived the idea to use the back of the 
piano as a leaning post for a shelf of books to 
recline against. Such a state of things re- 
minds one of the pictures Mr, Sullivan once 
drew of the British working man who skil- 
fully contrived a summer-house that it could 
if necessary be used as a pigsty. 


Why Furniture is Beautiful.—This is a 
proposition not easily set forth in a paragraph. 
Roughly, however, the rules determining what 
is and what is not beautiful in furniture are 
strictly subservient to the 
relative usefulness of the 
articles. A house is fur- 
nished primarily to live in ; 
utility and comfort should 
come first, beauty of form 
and effect second. There 
should be no showrooms 
in the house beautiful. 
That furniture which com- 
bines as much of the 
second quality as is pos- 
sible in fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the first, 
which is its sole reason for 
existing at all, is beautiful. 
A useless cabinet, how- 
ever exquisitely made, can- 
not be said to be beautiful. 
However elegant a chair 
may be, its use as a chair 
is null and void if it be uncomfortable ; it is 
false art. The moment that ornamentation 
interferes with utility there can be no beauty. 
It often happens that a piece of furniture is 
constructed with the primary view of exhibit- 
ing some fine decorative effect ; all thought 
of its use in the home has receded in the 
background of the mind of its designer. 
Such furniture is not art, and can never be 
beautiful. A. H. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Tuesday, February 21 

General Contango Days—Wednesday, Feb. 8, and Wednesday, Feb. 22 
Pay Days—Friday, February 10, and Friday, February 24 
Consols—Wednesday, March 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


Money.—Calculations have been upset once again by the course 
of the money market, and the outlook still remains uncertain. The 
probability is that we shall have neither very cheap nor very dear 
money. Last week’s Bank return showed a strong position, the 
reserve being increased by over £900,000 to nearly 26 millions, 
while the “proportion” improved over two points to 52 per cent. 
‘The strenuous efforts of the tax-gatherer are making their mark in 
the City just now, one joint-stock bank alone having transferred 
£800,000 on income tax account last week. The million of 
Egyptian gold has come into the Bank, and the Indian million, and 
nearly another from South Africa is on the water. Whether any 
of this will find its way to Paris remains to be seen. In the mean- 
time the stock of gold in the Bank of France stands at just under 
108 millions sterling, and still the drain to that centre goes on. New 
York shipped to Paris on Thursday 
last $9,130,000 in gold, a record for a 
single day. Owing to this and other 
exports offset by some returns from the 
interior, the surplus reserves of the 
New York Associated Banks are down 
just below 20 million dollars. The 
loans continue to mount up, but it is 
not easy to follow the movements in 
the cabled returns owing to the heavy 
operations of the trust companies. 


Markets Marking Time.—Brokers 
continue to complain of the slackness 
of business, and yet the stock markets 
as a whole have developed a cheerful 
tone. Investors are quietly at work 
absorbing the good stocks. Consols 
have been a special exception to the 
general rally in the gilt-edged market. 
The five per cent. Chilian loan of 
41,350,000 recently floated by the 
Rothschilds has risen to 3 premium. 
The Natal 3} per cent. Scrip to which 
I drew attention last week rose I} 
during the account, allowing for the 
deduction of the full six months’ in- 
terest last week. Messrs. Speyer Bros. 
have sold, mainly in New York, the 
whole of the profit-sharing notes 
issued in connection with the electri- 
fication of the District Railway and have 
accordingly dissolved the subscribing 
syndicate. The £200,000 Egyptian 
Investment Company, which offered its 
shares two or three weeks ago, had over ten times the amount applied 
for in Alexandria alone and allotted to 2,500 applicants. These points 
collected at random show that there is plenty of money available for 
investment as soon as the markets find their leaders. The war in 
the Far East is the main obstacle to the outburst of speculation, 
Rumours of imminent peace are as persistent as ever, but it is 
significant that the early birds have been securing their profits in 
Japanese stocks, and in this they are showing their wisdom. 

An event which may affect the further borrowings of Russia in 
France is the death last week, at an advanced age, of M. Henri 
Germain, the founder and president of the Crédit Lyonnais, who 
was regarded as the principal organiser of Franco-Russian finance. 
His successor has already been appointed in M. Mazerat, hitherto 
director-general, and the usual assurance is published that no change 
will take place in the policy of the bank. But M. Germain’s 
personality cannot be replaced. 

Among the market points of last week was the publication of the 
annual statement of the United States Steel Trust, showing net 
earnings of 73 million dollars as against ro9 millions for 1903 and 

33 millions for 1902. The facts that the fourth quarter contributed 
21} millions to the totai, and that the unfilled orders are stated at 
55347,253 tons as against 3,215,123 tons twelve months ago, are put 
forward as bull points and the Common stock is talked higher. The 
bears of South-Eastern A had a flurry a few days ago on the 


MR. DONALD C. HALDEMAN 


General manager for Great Britain of the Mutual Life of 
New York 
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reported production of twelve tons of coal from the ‘ collieries ” at 
Dover. Kent coal shares are still on offer at eighteenpence, a 
sufficient commentary on the situation. 

The Grand Trunk traffic increase of £35,574 for the last ten days 
of January shows that the rumours of bad weather in Canada were 
exaggerated. The aggregate for the month marks an increase of 
£62,253 as against a decrease of £78,251 at the end of January, 
1904. The death occurred on Saturday of Mr. Joseph Price, who 
but recently retired from the vice-presidency of the Grand Trunk as 
well as from the chairmanship of the Engiish Association of American 
Bond and Share Holders. Kaffirs have been practically a dead 
letter since I last wrote, but the publication of the January gold 
output this week may give the market a fillip. When all the weak 
speculators have been frozen out and it suits the books of the mag- 
nates to put the market better the good news will come along fast 
enough, Those who want the most up-to-date records of the mines 
should lose no time in becoming possessed of the 1905 edition of 7%e 
Mining Year Book, an invaluable reference work published from 
the offices of The Financial Times. Another indispensable book 
for the investor is Mr. Thomas Skinner’s Directory of Directors. 
The 1905 issue shows that we have in this country 120 men each 
directing tenor more companies. The busiest of them allis Mr. 
Charles Rube of Wernher, Beit and Co., who sits upon forty-four 
boards, all South African but one—the London Wall Estate, Ltd. 
Lut he is not so indefatigable as Senator Chauncey Depew, across 
the pond, with seventy-two directorships 
to his name. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York.—Nothing has 
done so much to stimulate the growth 
of life assurance in this country as 
the enterprise of the American and 
colonial offices which have come over 
to compete with the old British com- 
panies. The possibilities of an in- 
surance policy as a medium of invest- 
ment were never thought of on this 
side until the smart American came 
along with his endless variety of com- 
binations and options. He hustied and 
worked and woke the whole business 
up. The most surprising point about 
the success which the three American 
giants of the insurance world have 
met with in this country is that it has 
not seriously interfered with the pro- 
‘gress of the soundly-established British 
offices. In a word, the entire industry 
has been roused by their up-to-date 
methods. 

Last week a preliminary statement 
was received in London giving in round 
figures the results of the business for 
1904 of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. As this is 
beyond dispute the biggest insurance 
company in the world I make no 
apology for reproducing half-a-dozen 
of the chief points in this state- 
ment. I am not unpatriotic, and I hope that before long at 
least half-a-dozen of the leading English offices will so far have 
learnt the lesson which their American rivals teach that there will 
be no excuse for not supporting home industries. In the meantime, 
however, I am obliged to take off my hat to the tall figures of 
the Mutual of New York. This office began business on 
February 1, 1843, and its assets now exceed go millions sterling, 
or getting on for double the amount of the funds of the Prudential, 
which in this respect stands head and shoulders above all other 
British offices owing to the bulk of its industrial business. The 
insurances in force with the Mutual of New York amount to over 
317 millions sterling, and the total income for last year was 
£16,633,000. The full report for 1904 has yet to come to hand, but 
as some indication of the magnitude of the company’s operations 
I may mention that at the end of its sixty-first year in December, 
1903, the company had paid upwards of 130 millions sterling to its 
policyholders and then had just upon 82 millions of assets after 
expending over 42 millions in expenses of management and State 
taxes. The British branch was opened varly in 1887, and the 
Mutual now is writing nearly a million and a half of insurance in 
this country out of a total of about 12 millions written by the whole 
of the insurance companies. 

The company being founded on the mutual principle there are 
no shareholders to participate in or control its funds. Its operations, 
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which naturally play an important part in the money market of the 
United States—I might almost say in international finance—are in 
the hands of a board of some thirty-six trustees, among them the 
owners of names of world-wide fame, such as Henry H. Rogers and 
William Rockefeller of the Standard Oil Company ; Stuyvesant Fish, 
the president of the Illinois Central Railway ; and James Speyer 
of Speyer Bros., New York and London. The president of the 
company is Richard Aldrich McCurdy, a man of remarkable record 
in the insurance world. Born in New York in 1835 he began the 
practice of law in New York after leaving Harvard, and had for his 


partner Lucius Robinson, who afterwards became Governor of the ~ 


State. Mr. McCurdy was appointed attorney of the Mutual Life in 
1860, when he was but twenty-five vears ofage. Five years later he 
was elected vice-president and ros2 to be president in 1885. He is 
now a recognised light of /a haute finance of America and lives in 
the Faubourg St. Germain of New York, Lower Fifth Avenue. 

The remarkable success that has been achieved by the British 
branch of the Mutual of New York must be credited in no small 
degree to the tact and ability of the general manager for this 
country, Mr. Donald C. Haldeman, whose portrait appears overleaf. 
Mr. Haldeman has held the reins at the head offices in London from 
the start, and in addition to being an indefatigable worker is a great 
favourite socially. He was president for 1903 of the American Society 
in London. 


The Passing of Bottomley.—The 
“important announcement ” made by 
circular letter. to the long-sufferiny 
shareholders of the Joint Stock Trust 
and Finance Corporation that their 
chairman, the one and only Horatio 
Bottomley, has found in Mr. W. T. Tan- 
queray Todd ‘a successor possessing the 
experience and qualities requisite for the 
conduct and successful development of 
our business” has been received with 
mingled feelings in the City. This dis- 
covery of an Elisha is Mr. Bottomley’s 
excuse for releasing himself from ‘the 
constant strain and anxiety” entailed 
by the chairmanship of the Joint Stock 
Trust. His retirement involves the sale 
of the assets and undertaking of his 
unfortunate bantling to an obscure con- 
cern known as Hannan’s Trust, Ltd., 
fully-paid shares in which will be dis- 
tributed among the shareholders of the 
Joint Stock Trust. Mr. Tanqueray Todd 
aforesaid is chairman of MHannan’s 
Trust, which although dating back to 
1897 and having a paid-up capital of 
£100,000 has published no accounts. 
When the deal is fixed up the share- 
holders are to be furnished with fuller 
particulars. In the meanwhile the 
oracles are dumb. 

It has in the past been part of the 
show at a Bottomley matinée for one 
of the minor actors to rise in the body of 
the hall and refer to Horatio as the 
company’s ‘chief asset.” What will 
the shareholders who have so frequently cheered this fulsome 
sentiment have to say to the retirement of their hero just as 
they have paid another eighteenpenny assessment ? Would they 
not be justified in grumbling at his having deferred the fateful 
day for so long? If only he had retired ten years ago the 
investing classes of Great Britain would have been saved the loss, 
literally, of millions of pounds. This very Joint Stock Trust, which 
is about to barter the remnant of its assets for an unstated sum in 
cash, which may or may not suffice to discharge its liabilities to 
creditors, and a sheaf of paper in Mr. Tanqueray Todd’s company, 
is itself a third reconstruction within four years of the Associated 
Financial Corporation, originally registered with a share capital of 
three millions sterling. This in its turn was an amalgamation and 
reconstruction of the Westralian Market Trust capitalised at two 
millions, and the Westralian Joint Stock Loan and Finance Cor- 
poration capitalised at a million anda quarter. The brain reels at 
the retrospect of these ramifications. It is worse than attempting to 
learn by heart the first chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew to pursue the genealogy of the defunct Bottomley com- 
panies. ‘The callous have derived endless entertainment from 
watching the incomparable chairman at work with his glib tongue 
among his deluded worshippers, but the matter has also its tragic: 
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side, and I am not writing without knowledge when I express the 
conviction that the final abandonment of faith in Mr. Bottomley’s 
ability to steer his waterlogged craft through the shoals will bring 
despair into almost as many households as did the collapse of the 
Liberator Society twelve years ago. 


Suburban Traffic Competition.—I drew attention in a previous 
article to the bugbear that is looming ahead for all railways doing a 
big suburban traffic in the necessity of providing sooner or later for 
the electrification of their systems. During the past week the ever- 
growing competition of electric tramways has been brought forcibly 
home to railway shareholders. At the Great Eastern meeting Lord 
Claud Hamilton stated with regard to the suburban passenger traffic 
of that company that they had lost 1,631,220 passengers and that 
the decrease in their earnings amounted to upwards of £14,000. 
His lordship pointed out that the greater part of this loss was 
attributable to tramway competition, and he complained bitterly that 
the chief rivalry should have come from municipal tramways sup- 
ported by the rates, to which the railway companies are the chief 
contributors as ratepayers. A similar grievance was aired by 
Mr. Cosmo Bonsor at the South-Eastern meeting, when a falling 
off of over two million passengers within the six months was 
reported. The greater part of this loss, he said, occurred in those 
districts where the tramway competition 
was the most severe, and he added_ that 
the company could not hope to compete 
with the electric trams, aided as the 
latter were by the rates. The fall in 
the half-yearly dividend on the Noith 
London ordinary stock from 6} per cent. 
to 5 per cent. had been foreshadowed in 
the steady decline of the passenger 
receipts as shown in the weekly returns. 
This small system, which serves the pur- 
pose largely of a feeder for the London 
and North-Western, thus pays only 53 per 
cent. for the year 1904 as compared with 
an average of 63 per cent. extending over 
more than a quarter of a century. Con- 
siderable blame has been l]:id upon the 
directors of the North London for the 
manner in which they have closed their 
eyes to the rivalry by which they were 
encountered. They have made no 
attempt to meet the growing competi- 
tion, and the result speaks for itself. 
The half-yearly report of the Metro- 
politan District Railway is to some extent 
in conflict with the assertions of the 
chairmen of the other companies just 
referred to. ‘In spite of the interruption 
to traffic caused by the Underground 
electrification the company carried 
1,917,565 more passengers in 1go4 than 
in 1903. It is cheering to learn that 
within two months the whole of the 
works necessary to operate the railway 
electrically will be finished. ‘The service 
then will depend upon the rapidity with 
which the cars can be delivered. 


In the Jungle.—My cartoonist of this week, still anonymous, has 
succeeded in catching Mr. Gerald Townley Anderson in one of his 
rare moments of repose. ‘The rings from his cigarette betoken that 
the clock hath stricken four. The Eminent Jobber has evidently had 
a good day. It was just about seven years ago that Mr. Anderson in 
his Wesleyan nursery heard things that set him a-thinking. ‘‘ Carpe 
diem ” was his motto, and he hied him to the jungle, where he built 
him a Shanty out of Maple leaves. 

Authorities differ as to whether Mr. Anderson mace the West 
African market or the market made him—a modern variant of the 
ancient problem that worried about the priority of the Hen and the 
Ege. No one, however, disputes that through the dull times he has 
held together the fragments that remain, not without the expenditure of 
much lung-power to the tune of Obbuassi, Akrokerri, Abbontiakoon, 

And others with hard names, I cannot tell ‘em 
One from the other, nobody can spell 'em! 

Even if to the tyro it may seem at times a waste of energy to 
scream oneself to a standstill in bidding three-quarters when there 
are plenty of quiet buyers about at the thirteen, who shall dare to 
analyse the methods of the mighty ? The King of the Jungle likes 
to have his own way, and he generally gets it. 

REGINALD GEARD. 


